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‘The F rench Army and F rance 


By DAVID 


"HATEVER General de Gaulle has not made clear 
in his reactions to the French crisis, he has been 
emphatic about two things: he has condemned par- 
liamentary government as it works in France, and he 
has lent his approval and moral support, if not yet his active 
political support, to.the generals in Algeria.* The gist of all he 


has said—and so it has been understood in Algeria—has been to 


condone the intervention of the Army in politics on the grounds 
that civilian authority is already paralysed. ‘ As for the Army’, he 
has said, ‘which is normally the instrument of the state, it is 
proper that it should remain so. But for that, it is necessary that 
there should be a state ’. = 
: Complaints about the weakness of parliamentary government 
_ in France are as old as parliamentary government itself. They go 
back continuously to the eighteen-seventies, Yet parliamentary 
government has survived longer than any other form of regime 
since 1789, and it has survived in spite of repeated attempts of 
Army leaders like General Boulanger in the eighteen-eighties, or 
_ Marshal Pétain in the nineteen-forties, to replace it by more 
autocratic systems. The past lies so heavily on all French politics, 
that the tradition of the ‘good republican general’, dismissing 
‘ weak civilian politicians with a whiff of grapeshot and setting up 
a strong state based on military power, is almost as much a 
___ standard pattern as the tradition of parliamentarianism itself. 
-__ Massu was sent to Algeria as ‘a good republican general ’. 
But there is a certain danger in this use of mere historical 
analogies to explain the present predicament in France, The 
situation now has several quite new elements in it, and to treat it 
_____as a simple repetition of the conditions that bred Bonapartism or 
___ Boulangism or Pétainism is, I feel, very misleading. 


THOMSON 


The weaknesses of the parliamentary system are, indeed, fami- 
liar enough—cabinets too easily collapsible, prolonged interludes 
of ministerial crisis that leave a caretaker government to deal with 
emergencies, and weak compromises or vacillations of policy that 
rob it of any coherence. This permanent weakness was made worse 
by the last general elections, in January 1956, which produced a 
National Assembly more prone to paralysis than usual. The elec- 
tions strengthened the two opposites—the Communists and the 
extreme right wing—and further splintered and weakened the 
‘centre parties that shuffle among themselves to form and re-form 
governments. As a consequence, the parties and their leaders 
have sunk unusually low in public esteem, and the precarious 
governments that they form have had to work on an abnormally 
narrow margin of confidence. With multiple fractures in her 
body politic, France has become more and more restless and 
ungovernable. 

But the French political system is now challenged not by a 
popular general victorious in battle—not by a Bonaparte: nor 
even by a dashing hero of the boulevards like Boulanger. It is 
challenged by armed forces and service chiefs upon whom lies the 
long, dark shadow of repeated humiliations and defeats. The 
French Army now is an exasperated army, weary of war and 
anxious only to make an end of it, and in a mood to blame the 
politicians for inflicting on it impossible tasks and unnecessary 
humiliations. 

As General de Gaulle pointed out not long ago, France has 
never really stopped fighting since 1939. For nearly nineteen 
years her armed forces—regular or irregular—have been engaged 
in almost continuous hostilities: against Germany till 1945, then 
in Indo-China from 1946 until 1954, then in Algeria since 1954. 


* Broadcast on May 23 
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A generation na young officers has g 


army life in peace time. Both the I d Algeriar 

—not to mention the Suez incident of 1956—have been colonial, 
revolutionary wars: wars that have been highly political in 
character, caught up in heated controversies at home and inter- 
nationally. In both of them the Army lost heavily, with the added 
humiliation that defeats were inflicted by the largely unprofessional 
forces of former colonial peoples. What happened after France’s 
defeat in 1940 has therefore, naturally enough, happened again. 


- The soldiers blame the politicians for pitting them against hope- 


less odds in unwinnable wars, and the politicians blame the 
soldiers for not carrying out successfully the jobs they are given. 


The sort of mutual recriminations that took place at the Riom _ 


trials of the pre-war politicians in 1942 have been revived in 
current terms by Algeria. They have now Roeced a crisis of the 
whole regime. ; 


Conflicting Views within the emay 


But it is misleading to speak even of ‘ an attitude ’ of the Army, 


or of the armed forces as a whole. There are many different 
shades of attitude involved, and some of them are not easy to 
generalise about at all. There are, for instance, the hard-bitten 
colonels of long and heroic service in the field, like Colonel 
Marcel Bigeard whose recall from the Tunisian border soon after 
the bombing of Sakiet caused a sensation in Paris; or like 
General Massu, lately a colonel himself—the ‘ soldier’s soldiers ’ 

whose leadership in the field have won them the devotion of 
their men. There is a conflict of views between them and the 


‘ politician’s soldiers "—men like ex-Generals Mast and Revers—_ 


usually high-ranking officers who ‘owe their position and promo- 
tion to influential political groups and party-bargains. 

This friction within the Army itself has the effect of intensify- 
ing the dislike and distrust of the junior officers for all politicians. 
The recent resignation of General Ely, Chief of the General 
Staff, was in form a protest against the government’s dismissal 
of two of his subordinates, and so against political interference 
with military affairs; but he had threatened to resign, not long 
before, in protest against cuts in the military budget. Apart from 
the regulars, there are the 300,000 conscripts who pass through 


the Army every year, and their attitudes are as varied as those - 


in the country. The common complaint, that has united all ranks 
in the services in resentment against the government, has been 
that the men in the field are poorly supplied, equipped, and paid, 


_ and that-they are being asked to give their lives on the cheap. 


Recently an excellent little book came out in Paris discussing 


very sensibly this whole business of the problems of the French 


Army today: Le Malaise de PArmée. Its author, M. Jean 
Planchais, is a young Frenchman who, ever since he was himself 
demobilised in 1945, has specialised in military affairs, and for 
some time he has been the military correspondent of Le Monde, 
He gives the most well-informed, sensitive, and sympathetic 


_ explanation of army attitudes and grievances that has so far 


appeared anywhere. At times, indeed, he does less than justice 
to the difficulties that have faced the governments. 


oe What he makes clear is that there has grown up in France since 
1940. a very dangerous alienation of feeling between the profes- 


sional Army and the nation. It has often been said that the main 
reason why Communism appeals so strongly to French industrial 
workers is that they fee! like an internal alien or émigré group— 


they feel that the state neglects their interests, that they do not 
really fully belong. The French Army, according to M. Planchais, — 


feels rather like this too, though for different reasons, The Army, 


~ however, does not run to Communism, It does not even turn—as _ 


traditionally it used to—to support of the extreme right, or 


_ usually to notions of overthrowing the Republic. It becomes dis- 


gusted with all politics: its spirit of patriotism and of loyalty 
turns sour in face of the fumblings and the complexities of politics. 
This mood of disgust and deep discouragement leads to a 


- double danger: the military danger that the fighting forces as a 
_ whole lose heart for fighting, and have really lost any battle before 


it begins—and it need not only be a battle in North Africa; and 


_ the political danger that has now loomed up since the book was 
written, that in a community so divided by conflicting sectional 
interests and squabbling political parties an Army in this mood — 


of exasperation might be turned into a revolutionary weapon, 


standing grievances of t 


_Planchais is especially hel 


_ paratroopers, as well as for his outspoken frankness of language. 3 


conference on the European Defence Community, although he 
~ was known to be violently opposed to the creation of a European — 


of Defence, M. René Pleven, he was sent to cool his heels in the 
Tyrol. Scarcely there, he was called back to be commandant of -— 
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Riles as a prospective candic 
ring an explanation of the 
Army and the attitudes to p 
revail within its ranks—that 
1 and his book most topical. <— 
As he points out, military men and fighting organisations need, 
above all, certainty and simplicity. You cannot expect men to 
fight and kill and die fo btleties or shades of opinion. They 
i ims, easily understood principles. 
This is even truer when you ask them to fight enemies like those — 
in Indo-China or Algeria, who are prompted by clear and simple toe 
purposes—to achieve national freedom or to spread communist 
power. The general staffs, too, need clear directives if they are 
to be able to work out an appropriate strategy, organise and 
equip their forces accordingly, and train their men to aes in 
the most effective way. . acs 
None of these conditions. has existed since 1945, In ‘planning : 
national defence in Europe, and making their contributions to 
Nato, the French leaders, both political and military, have been ‘ 
faced with the uncertainties that have beset all the Western = - 
Powers—the technical uncertainties introduced by the use of = 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles, These make difficulties — Bs 
enough, and they are nobody’s fault. But all the wars that France 
has actually been fighting since 1945 have been fought outside _ .- 
Europe, in the Far East or North Africa, and these are different = 
kinds of war, not involving the use of ‘nuclear weapons or guided 
missiles, but irregular and partly guerrilla warfare, demoralising a 
wars of attrition. To train and organise armed forces to fight 
both sorts of war has proved a terrible strain on French resources j 
and ingenuity. The result has been confusion, and a good deal — 
of hasty improvisation. It is natural for the soldiers to blame the = 
politicians, and for the politicians to blame the soldiers. But, + 
apart from this, there have been failures and mistakes on both 
sides too. “4 
The governments have too often forgotten that soldiers are = 
human beings, sensitive to treatment that strikes them as un- — 5 
reasonable or arbitrary. The soldiers, entangled in politics by the 
very nature and circumstances of the actions they have had to” 
fight, have often behaved clumsily or cruelly, and have not always 
adapted themselves well to unfamiliar jobs that their professional = 
training hardly fitted them for. Planchais gives some ene tgs 
examples of both. a : 
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The Case of Colonel faeces Fadee 
Take the case of Colonel Jacques Faure, a man renowned for 
his bravery and achievements during the war with ski troops and 


In April 1954 he was included in the French delegation to the 
Army. When he protested, in no uncertain terms, to the Minister x 


a military academy. He had hardly begun his duties when he was 2 ie 
also made personal chief « of staff to General Koenig, put in — 3 
charge of a working party to implement the Paris and London — am 
agreements, and charged with looking after problems of youth — . 
in the Army. Then, in October 1956, he was made operational — oe 
assistant to the general ; comm: nding the garrison in the town of oy 
Algiers. There, accused of plotting against the state, he hort! 

arrested and interned for a couple of months. Next he stood 
unsuccessfully at the oo for ete 2 and Det “ast 


vacillating, inconsequentia | 
guished soldier is diy « 
loyalty. It is not an isolated. ise. 
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more military campaigns seem to be dictated by non-military 
considerations, the more they have exposed the soldiers to the 
political pressures and seductions of the ‘ Algiers Lobby ’—the 
spokesmen and agents of the most intransigent French colons and 
the most chauvinistic imperialists at home. It is in Algeria, then, 
rawest spot in the whole Army today, that the crisis of the 
regime has arisen. 

In the same way, crack paratroop brigades, young men led 
by very young officers and trained to ruthless daring for specific 
military actions, have been given tasks—maybe they had to be 
given tasks—that were not well suited to them. Dropped from 
the air on Port Said in a surprise operation for which they were 
fully trained, they acquitted themselves brilliantly. Given the job 
of waging a revolutionary war in Indo-China, of long holding~- 
actions rather than brisk surprise attacks, they still fought bravely, 
though they were not appropriately used and suffered appalling 
losses. Given the job of operating against terrorists or rebels 
concealed in a civilian population in Algeria, they have, not 
surprisingly, committed excesses, and instinctively meet terrorism 
with terrorism. To use shock-troops as gaolers or policemen is 
asking for trouble: and the better they are trained as shock- 
troops, the worse are they likely to be as policemen controlling 
a civilian population. 

The present situation, therefore, has all the elements of real 
tragedy. It is natural—perhaps inevitable—that professional 
soldiers treated in so inconsiderate a way should either fail in 
their tasks or react violently, and anyhow fall into a mood of 
discontent, disgust, and rebellion. It is natural—and in France 
equally inevitable—that against such military failures or excesses, 
parliamentarians, civilians and the press should raise an outcry, 
and find evidence of army plots and tyrannical ambitions. Clumsy 
attempts by the service departments or the Ministry of Defence to 
suppress news of reverses, to minimise losses, or to censor a 
critical press, have added fuel to the flames. 


Three Figures in 


By THOMAS CADETT, 


ROM a chronological point of view, and it may well 

prove to be from some others, first on our list of ‘ crisis ’ 

characters stands Brigadier General Jacques Massu, for 

it was he who took over the settlers’ demonstration in 

Algiers on May 13, and by so doing started—deliberately or not 

—the present movement on its dangerous and threatening path; 

and, for good measure, he has now become joint President with 

an Algerian Muslim civilian of the newly formed Central Com- 

mittee of Public Safety—something suspiciously like an alter- 
native government in Algiers. 

General Massu is a swarthy, beaked-nosed, regular soldier of 

fifty, who has been on active service somewhere or other for most 
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General Jacques Massu 
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What can be done to heal the breach? Everything now depends, 
clearly, on what happens in Algeria. But even if the parliamentary 
regime weathers the present storm, and if the government succeeds 
in strengthening executive authority without summoning General 
de Gaulle, there will remain the problem of how to restore unity 
of spirit between France and her Army. M. Planchais suggests 
minor ways in which this could be encouraged. Improvements 
in the press and public relations of the service departments— 
especially of the Army—could do something. Experiments have 
been made by the movement called Armée-Nation to give army 
divisions, stationed in France, a more positive part to play in the 
farming and even the industry of the country. Neglected work, 
like clearing scrub-land, can, with good-will on both sides, be 
fitted in with military training. The Army can provide technical 
training and even wider forms of education that have value in 
civilian life—though this is looked on with distrust by the 
regular education authorities. But all such longer-term measures 
have been made much more difficult, of course, by recent events. 

What is most desperately lacking in French policy is coherence. 
The burden of the Army’s complaints is the overall vacillations 
and hesitations—the absence of clear directives firmly upheld. 
Reverses in the field are blamed on reversals of purpose or policy 
at home, and it is these that tempt generals to think in political 
terms. Otherwise the soldiers’ general aversion to politics would 
be likely to ensure their loyal support for any purpose that was 
consistently pursued. It is a sense of being used as pawns in 
political manoeuvres, or as scapegoats in party electioneering, 
that bedevils soldiers’ morale. In this way, the malaise of the 
Army is simply the correlative and counterpart to the malaise 
of the French State. In terms of the immediate problems facing 
France, it means that to the familiar issues of economic recon- 
struction and constitutional revision there is now added—most 
urgently of all—the need to restore a community of purpose and 
spirit between the French Army and France.—Third Programme 


the French Crisis 


B.B.C. Paris correspondent 


of the past eighteen years. In that time he has achieved a tremen- 
dous reputation as a leader of men, and above all, since 1947, as 
the moulder and inspiration of France’s most formidable and 
ruthless body of fighting men—the parachute troops. It was under 
Massu that the Tenth Parachute Division went into the Suez 
operation, and there is no doubt it would have gone fast and far 
if the show had not been called off when it was. Massu has since 
said that the bitterest regret of his life up to date was that he 
did not disobey orders, and blast his way through to Suez itself. 
And now, in Algiers, he has left no doubt that he is ready to face 
a show-down, and what is more, strike at anyone who is not 
ready—including, if need be, his own superior General Salan. 


M. Jacques Soustelle 


‘of ve ed to serve in the free ‘wor 
great distinction. He had a magnificen 

and was the right-hand man of the late Ge : 
Marshal, de Lattre de Tassigny. De La tre, who: honoured me 
with his friendship for close on thirty years, was one of the most 
merciless judges of men I have ever met. His verdict on Salan 
was summed up in this report:_ 
type, who reads a lot and ponders; scrupulous, of subtle intelli- 


foresees them, and is then able to take hold of them with vigour 
and never loses his grip. Clear sighted, has a sense of limitations, 
possibilities and methods *. This appreciation ends with a phrase 

. which I feel I must give in the original French. It is: 
pas sans biscuits ’. Literally, the translation is, ‘ Does not set out 
without his biscuits’; but it’ means that his preparations are 
thorough down to the last detail. 

Such then was the judgement of a brillant fellow soldier on the 
man who has now been faced with an incredible, a grotesque 
situation. It was neatly summed up in a French newspaper a day 
or two ago as follows: ‘ The French National Assembly expresses 
its confidence in the Government. The Government expresses 
confidence in General Salan. General Salan expresses confidence 
in General de Gaulle, And General de Gaulle expresses con- 

ay fidence in General de Gaulle ’. 
s _ There comes the break in the chain, or ‘the ‘ vicious circus ” as 
i ak a French friend of mine gaily called it a couple of days ago. For 


be, the bulk of the National Assembly has no confidence in General 

de Gaulle. What Salan’s real feelings are, only he can tell. On the 

<i - one hand he has given every sign of wanting to keep things as. 

ie quiet as possible. On the other hand he has definitely declared 
ah “AER Bat § 


as expected: they make little difference to party strength 
in the Lower House of the Diet. The conservative 
“government party, the Liberal-Democrats, remain in 
power with a clear majority. They have a comfortable margin of 
120 seats over their nearest rivals, the Socialists. There are a 
sprinkling of independents, mostly conservative in outlook, and 
only one Communist, as compared with two previously. 

This is more interesting than might at first appear. The 
conservative groups have been in power, under one label or 
another, for the past ten years, and now have the satisfaction of 
knowing that time has not yet whittled away their majority or 
robbed them of its spoils. Mr. Kishi, the Prime Minister, has 
even more reason to be pleased. He came into office last year 
after a series of bitter factional disputes within: the party, and 
has always faced the danger that his rivals might split away. 
Winning an election—his first as— Prime Minister—should 
strengthen his personal leadership. 

=e The Socialists will be disappointed with their showing. They 
Rei F* -had little hope of coming to power, but they might well have 

expected to strengthen their position more than they have. Eight 
extra seats make little difference. But, as consolation, there is 
the fact that they still have more than a ‘third of the Lower House 
votes, which will enable them to block Mr. Kishi’s avowed plan 
of making changes in the constitution, More important, they have 
_ successfully resisted a challenge from the Communists, who made 
a real effort to regain some of their’ voting strength by putting a 
hundred candidates in the field. Communist success could only 
___ have been at the expense of the Socialists, so Communist failure— 
- with their one representative now, instead of two—should 
strengthen Socialist resistance to the idea of a Popular Front. It 
also seems to have given the government the courage of its con- 
victions: latest reports indicate that there is a police drive against 
Communists for infringement of the election laws. 
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Jacques roa: a foe eyed anbiore ahieteane 
and philosopher, who rallied to de Gaulle after the fall of France 
in 1940, and stayed by his side during the whole of the war and, 
in fact, until de Gaulle relinquished the political leadership of. 
France in January, 1946. During this period, while in London, 
he directed the Gaullist secret service operating in France against — 


de Gaulle Cabinets after the liberation, and when the General © 
formed his French People’s s Rally, or R.P.F., he becarhe its 
Secretary-General. After the General himself had dissolved the ; 
party, he continued to sit in the National Assembly as leader ~~ 
of the Social Republican ‘Party made up of left-overs from om 


‘the R.P.F. 


In January, 1955, M. Mgaaes France, the Prime Minister of ~ I 
the day, convinced of Soustelle’s liberality of view, sent him to 
Algiers as Governor- General. He was received with great sus- 
picion by the settlers, but when he left, a year later, they saw him 
off with the greatest regret, for by that time he had learnt to 
share their views. Furthermore, like de Gaulle, he had come to ss o. be 
regard the present political system. as a disastrous. failure. And» A 
now, after an adventurous escape in the boot of a car past his - 9 
police guards in Paris, he is in Algiers, so far refusing all office — 
but clearly a figure of great influence. 

—From Our Own Correspondent Home Service) 
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It would be wrong to assume that eines reflects a popular as 
endorsement of Mr. Kishi’s policies. Personalities and organisation — 
—plus money—are still more important than policy in deciding | 
_ Japanese elections. But it does have a certain relevance, if largely 
a negative one. Socialist demands for what is called 

‘ independence ’ in foreign policy, meaning less reliance on 
America and something close to an Indian brand of neutralism, 
have not apparently won them many votes. The appeal of this is 
to the emotions of nationalism in Japan and it has been widely | 
"popular. But the right-wing government party have taken the 
sting out of Socialist attacks by adopting a modified form of the 
same ideas. In the last three years, for example, they have 
resumed formal relations with Russia and made attempts to 
encourage a limited trade with Communist China, as well as 
making great efforts to restore Japan’s earlier trading position in 
south-east Asia. The formula seems to work. Socialist criticism 
that this is not enough has not been able to tip the scales 
cage! so Mz: Kishi has no obvious reason to eee his ee 


‘Rot seem to have affected "acian. ct 
On the other hand, if the Liberal-Dem séceats hive means 
to change their foreign policy, neither have they received a com- hs ae 
plete endorsement of their policies at home. For several years  _— 
they have been trying to modify the reforms introduced during oe: 
the occupation—to weaken the trade unions, for example, to ‘ 

modify the new educational . 

rearm Japan. Any drastic n 
course’, as it is called, wou 
and this in turn requires a t 
the government does not’ 
changes is vociferous and—as fe 

popular. So in this context the election election 
success fod Mr. Kishi: ie 
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ERIK DE MAUNY, 


“HE. Yugoslavs have watched me new gulf opening » 
between them and the Soviet bloc with a variety of 
emotions, varying between indignation and perplexity, 


3s aggrieved reproach and sometimes derisive hilarity, im- 
tek ‘patience and apprehension. At the moment, however, I should 


_ say that their prevailing mood is one of perplexity. Remembering 
the ceremonial hatchet-burying sessions between President Tito 
and Mr. Khrushchev, they simply cannot believe that the Soviet 
Union would ever again turn upon them with the full fury of 
Stalin’s campaign from 1948 onwards. So, among a good deal of 
conflicting evidence, there are those who have found reassurance 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s warm message of condolence on the death 
of the veteran Yugoslav Communist, Gjuro Salaj, with its specific 
references to Salaj’ s fight for closer eo berween the two 
countries. 

But there are other more disquieting signs as Sate dhe fact 
that Soviet-Yugoslav trade talks, due to begin this month, have 
been postponed indefinitely; the fact that under present circum- 


stances President Tito has felt obliged to postpone his intended 


visit to Mr. Gomulka, and the serio-comic spectacle of Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania rushing to cancel long-standing sports 
fixtures with Yugoslavia, rather in the manner of outraged 
beldames in a melodrama when a fallen sister appears. 

But beyond these particular signs of disfavour, there is another 
development that has not made the Yugoslavs feel any happier— 
the meeting of the Soviet bloc Economic Council which started 
in Moscow last week, and the week-end’s gathering in Moscow 
of the Warsaw Pact Foreign Ministers. It is understandable that 
the Yugoslavs should be reluctant to comment officially on these 
meetings, but they realise that the present dispute is bound to be 
discussed very fully in Moscow; and they have not forgotten the 
rather chilling little phrase which occurred in the last Pravda 


_ article criticising Yugoslavia, in which it was stated that the Soviet 
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| Yugoclagae and ‘the Soviet Bloc 


— At Hog and Abroad’ (Home Service) — 


B.B.C. Balkans correspoullaaml 


Union had no desire to impose her economic help on anyone. 

To set this implied threat into perspective one has to look 
briefly at the present pattern of Yugoslav-Soviet bloc trade. The 
first point is that it is nowhere near as extensive as-it was before 
the 1948 clash. Then, over 50 per cent, of Yugoslavia’s trade was 
with the Soviet bloc, now it is only about 29 per cent., so to that 
extent Yugoslavia is better protected than she was in 1948 against 
any sudden disruption of her trade with the East. All the same, 


she is still drawing on a Soviet credit of $54,000,000, spread 


over three years, which helps to provide coal and raw materials 
for Yugoslav industry. Then there is a longer term Soviet credit 
of $110,000,000, spread over ten years, for various industrial 
investments such as a new fertiliser plant, a chemical factory, and 
for the modernisation of mines and so on. But these are still only 
in the planning stage. Finally, there is a plan to develop an 
aluminium works with a Soviet-East German credit, but again 
this is still only a project on paper, although actual work on it is 
theoretically supposed to begin this year. 

_ Cancellation of these projects would certainly hamper Yugo- 
slavia’s industrialisation drive, but a more serious immediate effect 
of any joint Soviet bloc move against her would be the closing 
of East European markets in which Yugoslavia now disposes of 
a wide range of manufactured goods, shoes and textiles for 
instance, for which she could probably not find a ready market 
elsewhere. It is true that Yugoslavia’s trade with other countries, 
particularly with Italy, Western Germany, and Egypt, has been 
steadily growing in the past year or so, and her trade relations 
with Britain have also been broadened, but there are still psycho- 
logical as well as physical barriers to any major extension of 
Yugoslav trade with the West; and so, although the Yugoslavs 
are adamant about their ideological stand and their right to 


choose their own path, they still cannot help watching the Moscow 


meetings with a good deal of apprehension for the future. 
_—From Our Own Correspondent (Home Service) 


Air Marshal SIR VICTOR GODDARD on the Swallow Project 


OMEWHERE between the grace of man’s unpowered 

ascent by gliding to the skies and the mighty hurling of a 

scientific marvel into outer space there lies a realm of 

y aviation of a new order. Is that new order about to appear? 
It is much needed. For, the co- opera of mankind depends 
on safe and secure communications. 

What is the Swallow Project? Why is it important? And why 
is it controversial? What it is, in detail, is secret. What it is, in 
principle, has been disclosed in various public utterances in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere. The Project is to develop an 
aircraft of proven characteristics designed by that prophet and 
statesman of the air, Dr. Wallis, F.R.S., best known to fame as 


- £Dambuster Wallis *—designer, artist, philanthropist, but—above 


all—engineer. The Swallow incorporates a new principle which 
enables wings to be altered while in flight and by this means to 
permit the aircraft to fly both fast and slow, to manoeuvre in a 


“new way, and to produce vast advantagem’ in peed with range and 


in reduction Ny weight and cost. 


. 


i 
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Those who know something of shock-waves know that at super- 
sonic speeds wings must be kept out of the turbulence of the 
shock-waves—they are like the bow-waves of a ship—generated 
by the spear-heading of the body into the fluid air. That is why 


wings of supersonic aircraft are shaped like the blades of an - 


arrow. How unfortunate it is that that shape cannot suit subsonic 
flight. So, contemporary supersonic aircraft cannot fly slowly: 
cannot compromise. So, too, the exponents of vertical-take-off 
have abandoned the struggle to fly slowly in the forward direction. 
They aim at combining the characteristics of a lift and an arrow 
in a single fixed shape. Of course they can do that: you can 
make a brick fly if you put enough kick into it! 

When you consider the limitations and costs of contemporary 
aircraft, do you wonder there has been a swing of opinion from 
the high-speed aircraft for both air defence and for communica- 
tions? We are concerned here not with defence—though the 
Swallow Project is intensely germane to defence—we are concerned 

(continued on page 904) 


_. broadcast that ‘ 
ourselves’? One of the most effective ways of selling ourselves 
is by impressing others with our own importance and by exercising. 


~* 
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é ARKINSON’S Law’ is Saniene aa on both sides 
of the Atlantic and we are fortunate in being able to 
publish today a broadcast talk given by Professor C. 
Northcote Parkinson, the original discoverer of the law. 
With becoming modesty Professor Parkinson refrains from stating 
it in his talk. For the benefit of those of our readers who should 
be so ignorant as not to know it we venture to give the law here; 
it runs as follows: ‘ Work expands so as to fill the time available 
for its completion’. Professor Parkinson explains that he came 


upon the law as a result of his war-time experiences. Others 


could have made the discovery too at,that time. Take, for example, 


_ the preparation of a summary in a Service Ministry. It would be 


drafted, to begin with, by a subaltern and vetted by a captain. 
The captain would take it to the major, who would rewrite it and 
improve it. Then the major’s duty Would be to carry it up to a 
lieutenant-colonel who would shorten it, for another administrative 
law is ‘ the higher, the fewer ’; that is to say, the higher the official, 
the fewer words he cares to read. Next the lieutenant-colonel 
would seek out the colonel or the brigadier, who would do a little 
more shortening. By the time it had got past the major-general it 
became very short indeed. A full genéral would carry the summary, 
marshalled with military precision among several other summaries, 
to the Chiefs of Staff, who would finally, if they thought fit, sub- 
mit it to the Minister of Defence. The Minister of Defence might 
have liked to meet the subaltern who did the original draft (and, 


being who he was, was entirely capable of telephoning him). 


But chains of command require a-mass of minute men, and they 


are all an essential corollary of Parkinson’s Law. 


Another manifestation of Parkinson’s Law. may be detected 
in universities. It is the duty of university teachers to write 
learned articles (even if it interrupts or does not notably assist 


_ or improve their teaching). These articles, devoted to the obscurer 


aspects of the subjects in which they specialise, will appear (unpaid 
ey in learned magazines, edited by other university teachers. 
_ The only persons who will read these articles are other university 


- teachers of the same subject who will seek to refute them in 


further articles. Then a third specialist will be able to write yet 
another article in which he attempts to reconcile the opposed 
_ points of view. If he does this successfully, he will get the subject 
back much to where it first started. But meanwhile all the authors 
will have convinced the heads of their departments that they are 
laborious seekers of knowledge and they may receive promotion. 
_ Thus, while in the Ministries the law is ‘ the higher, the fewer ” 2 


_ in the universities one may say ‘ the more, the merrier’. 

_ One must not suppose, however, that Parkinson’s Law aeolied 
solely in the Civil Service and the learned professions, For 

big businesses and large-scale organisations all contain their 


empire builders. Did not Sir Miles Thomas tell us in a famous 
in everything that we do. . . we are selling 


the gentle art of multiplication of effort. Without large staffs it 
is not possible to write enough minutes to keep the ship afloat; 


fer one can go and talk to the man in the next room; and if there 


is nobody in the next room, well, then one must ‘ do-it-oneself ’. 
. 5 ~ 
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broken out in several parts: of the | country. Three days earlier the 


THE SITUATION IN = FRc the Liban ‘ae broad- 

casts last week. The French crisis deepened on May 24, . when 
was announced that demonstrators had seized power and s¢ 
‘ Committees of Public Safety’ in Corsica, A few hours late 
esse: she epee relayed a ade v7 M. ee a | 


drag France into civil war, He ordered public officials in Giedegs Pe 
not to obey those who had 1 urped power and said action would: he 


be taken against those conéerned mi the revolt, ©“: 8 


Algiers radio broadcast messages of support and [encouragement = 
to the Corsican demonstrators: - ta 
French Algeria says thank you to French Comer ‘We ball Gh 

soon be fifty million Frenchmen. Long live Comce: Long lives 28 
General de Gaulle! | = - 1 


On May 25 Algiers radio Regicast an appeal to ge ‘peuple of 
France urging them to insist on the formation of a Government 
of Public Safety and on- pmediate arbitration by General de _ 
Gaulle. It ended: 

The hour of national Sistty and public. salvation has situck, 
This is a.solemn appeal to the President of the Republic = 
Meanwhile the French Communist Party issued an appeal to 

the Socialists and what it called ‘all groups attached to de- 
mocracy’ to consider plans for immediate joint action. It called 
for the punishment of the leaders of the uprising in Algeria and 
Corsica, for General de Gaulle to be treated as the organiser ee a 
civil war, and for workers to stage demonstrations against a 
‘fascist plot’, and set up ‘anti-fascist committees’, ae 
On May 25, Tunisia announced that French aircraft from 
Algeria had bombed the Remada region of South Tunisia and the _ 
Government had declare a state of pisereency throughout ts 
Tunisia. : 
From the Lebanon it was Sei enced that renewed fighting had 


ra 
ay 


Lebanese Government decided to appeal to the Security Council 
‘massive interference’ by the United Arab Republic in _ 


bide: i) 
7ot ee 


against 
the Lebanon’s internal affairs. A variety of opinions on the French 4 
crisis were quoted from the French press. The left-wing Combat i 
was quoted as follows in fayour of de Gaulle: . wat Pec 
-~ All the information coming from North Africa confirms sats a ; 
General Salan says that de Gaulle is wanted and nobody can 
be substituted for him, It would be. politically realistic if Paris == Ee 
realised this, and realised it in time. . . . Algeria must not ‘be lost _ ik: on 
over a question of personalit es. The ‘Cross of Lorraine may t be.» 7 ai 
‘hard to bear, as Churchill once said, but it Has never been ¢ qamnark "eae 
of disgrace. 3 4 : es 4 
The Radical Les Echos was Bierce as commenting : ‘— 
The constant desire of the great majority is to avoid a calamity. pee - a 
It is fortunate that the present Prime Minister is a far-seeing man, : 3 
_ master of himself, and at the same time an undisputed patriot and : Z 
Republican, eet 
From the United Sista The New York Ti imes was quoted aes ‘Ss 


as saying that M. Pflimlin was engaged in a ‘race for time’ ie 
while General de Gaulle waited for the collapse of the regime. __ 
The "pai ae Herald a peenended he et with ajo o il : “ 
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that all ‘ democratic’ forces 
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WHAT IS A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT ? 

* THE OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB in New York has 1,800 members 
who are either foreign correspondents or who have been foreign 
correspondents, and who have lately replied to a series of 
questions asking what is a foreign correspondent, what makes 
him what he is, what does he do and what does he really think?’, 
said DouGias WILLIS, a B.B.C. correspondent in Washing- 
ton, in ‘From Our Own Correspondent’. ‘The inquiry was 
conducted by a man who is not without honour in the field of 
such surveys, Mr. Elmer 
Roper. 

‘The survey begins by 
portraying the foreign cor- 
respondent as popularised 
by Hollywood. This Holly- 
wood stereotype is a fast 
man with wine and women, 
he is a world traveller, has 
been everywhere, knows 
everyone, is dashing, wise- 
cracking, trench-coated and 
thirtyish, and dotes on 
scoops and danger. Mr. 
Roper considers that some 
of these images are in focus. 
More than half of the 
foreign correspondents have 
been shot at in their line 
of duty. He admits that 
most of the shots missed. 
Nearly all of them have 
been in more than ten 
countries, and 18 per cent. 
of them have been in gaol. 
This information is followed 
by a hurried explanation 
that this, too, was in the line 
of duty. 

‘ They all drink, accord- 
ing to the survey, and their 
favourite drink is Scotch 
whisky; half as many drink 
Martinis, but only 2 per 
cent. drink eight or more 
whiskies or Martinis in an 
average day. More than 25 
per cent. smoke at least 
forty cigarettes a day, and 
34 pen cent. of them con- 
sider non-American women 
make the best wives. Only 
18 per cent. of them have been married twice. They are not 
so young any more. The average correspondent’s family has 
two children, and more than half of them would turn down an 
instruction from their editors to go on the first trip to the moon. 

‘ Foreign correspondents, the survey shows, are extremely con- 
cerned about the issues of peace and war, and 71 per cent. of them 
say: “ Yes, there will be another war”; of which 74 per cent. say 
it will break out within the next seven years, and most think it 
will begin in the Middle East. They criticise the Eisenhower 
Government’s handling of foreign affairs as inadequate and un- 
imaginative and think that foreign economic and technical assist- 
ance are the best things that the American Administration is doing 
to prevent another war. Almost all agree that Mr. Khrushchev was 
the “Man of the Year” of 1957, and that President Roosevelt 
and Sir Winston Churchill emerge as the greatest men they ever 
interviewed and the men they liked the most. The most over- 
rated man is considered to be President Eisenhower, with General 
MacArthur and Mr. Harold Stassen as runners-up. The most dis- 
liked is Mr. Krishna Menon, followed by General MacArthur, 
Mr. Dulles, and others all the way down or up, to Lord Mont- 


Three types of eighteenth-century 

English porcelain: above, glassy; 

right, bone ash (phosphatic); below, 
steatite 
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Did You Hear That? 


The Chelsea silver-shape dish (top, left) was painted by J. H. O’Neale, c. 1750. 

The figure of a boy (top, right), rare early white Bow (c. 1750), was modelled 

from a sculpture by Fiammingo (1594-1643). Above is a series of cups made 
for study purposes: Worcester and Liverpool, c. 1765 


gomery and Mussolini. Their favourite hotels (they live well) are. 
the Ritz in Madrid followed closely by the Savoy and Claridges 
in London, the Ritz in Paris, the Imperial in Tokyo, and the 
Plaza in New York’. . 


THREE TYPES OF ENGLISH PORCELAIN 

“There are three types of eighteenth-century, soft-paste English 
porcelains ’, explained FRANK TILLEY in Network Three: ‘the 
glassy, which usually has a fairly high lead and lime content, 
and includes particularly 
Chelsea, Derby, and Long- 
ton Hall. Next, the bone- 
ash or phosphatic type, of 
which Bow was the origin- 
ator, followed later by 
Lowestoft. Here a high 
phosphate content is found 
with high lime but seldom 
more than traces of lead 
and magnesium. This phos- 
phate results from the use 
of calcined bones, etc., in 
the paste, a practice ulti- 
mately refined until today 
it has become the standard 
paste or body of the world- 
famous English “ bone- 
china”. The third. is the 
steatite or soapstone type, 
in which a high percentage 
of magnesia is found, lime 
and lead being very low or 
absent. The use of steatite 
in the paste was the secret 
of Worcester’s great success 
and commercial prosperity, 
for it produced a body, un- 
usual for that period, which 
withstood boiling water. 
Steatite is also found rather 
later in some Liverpool 
wares. 

‘Determination of the 
content of all three types 
can be made by micro- 
analysis, but this must be 
done under laboratory con- 
ditions by an expert in that 
field of chemistry. In Chel- 
sea, the triangle period 
usually contains a high per- 
centage of lead, diminishing in the raised anchor period, to dis- 
appear in red anchor pieces. In the last, or gold anchor phase, 
phosphate makes its appearance. Early Worcester has a high per- 
centage of magnesia, frequently over 10 per cent., and this has to 
be multiplied by three to arrive at the steatite content. In the 
case of difficult attributions or hitherto unknown models the value 
of and need for analysis is paramount ’. 


A WAY OF SAVING MUSIC HALL? 

In recent times variety theatres in many parts of the country have 
been forced to close because of dwindling audiences whose taste 
in entertainment is changing. It is easier for a family to stay at 
home and watch television than to go out to a.theatre, and the 
cinema is installing bigger, wider screens. In an effort to keep 
pace with the changing times, the Palace Variety Theatre at Hull 
has been converted into a continental-style music hall. Except for 
a neon sign displaying the word ‘ Continental’ the outside of the 
theatre looks just the same as it always did. JAMES GOODRICH 
found it a very different place inside: he spoke about it in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel ’. 
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‘I walked’, he said, ‘into the unchanged foyer, paid half a 
crown for my ticket, and was ushered along a passage to the swing 
doors through which variety fans had been passing for more than 
half a century. Then I stood in what had once been the stalls, 
and it was here that the newcomer was slapped hard by the 
change. People were moving about in a sort of p:nk half-light. 
They were talking, chattering, laughing at each other’s quips. 
A waitress elbowed her way past me with a tray of drinks, and 
on the stage Billy Danvers, forty-six years in the theatre, was 
quipping intimately with this new-style audience. 

‘It seemed that the stage was in amongst the audience, There 
was no dividing line 
of darkness and light, 
and in a few moments 
it was the audience 
who joined in the 
show, dancing on the 
stage. It seemed very 
gay, colourful, and 
intimate. Billy Dan- 
vers came down to 
talk to the customers. 
Someone gave him a 
cigar and, the dancing 
over, he moved back 
to the stage to an- 
nounce the next act. 

‘The audience was 
sitting at small tables 
and in comfortably 
padded chairs. There: 
were ninety tables and 
316 chairs which 
could be moved about 
at will. Along the 
back wall was a long 
bar; over on one side, 
another bar for coffee 
and tea. The orchestra 
was no longer in a pit 
but on the stage. One 
side of what had been 
the orchestra stalls 
was now set out with dining tables. The audience moved across 
to the dining section when they wanted to eat. Not everyone 
wanted to sit down to watch the show and about fifty people 
were standing up at the bar. In the circle were seats for another 
275 people and a bar, but no food is provided. The grills, the 
roast sitloin, pork and ham are kept on the ground floor. 

“It was not long before I became increasingly aware of the 
audience chatter, the movement, and the crossing and re-crossing 
of my line of vision by the waitresses. I asked Billy Danvers what 
he thought of it all. He was enthusiastic. He admitted that he 
had to readjust himself—his approach to the audience had to 
be re-styled—but he liked the intimacy of it. He thought the idea 
might save variety in this country ’. 


right, the Blanket Weavers Hall (built in 
1721) in the High Street 
National Buildings Record 


THE BLANKETS OF WITNEY 

* Witney is a market town in the foothills of the Cotswolds—eleven 
miles from the university town of Oxford’, said Bop WALLER, 
speaking in the General Overseas Service. ‘As far back as 
Anglo-Saxon times, Cotswold sheep provided the wool and the 
river Windrush supplied the power for weaving in Witney. The 
Norman clerks who in 1085 assessed England for taxation pur- 
poses in Domesday Book—so-called because no man shall escape 
judgement, as at Domesday—they recorded two mills at Witney. 
In the fourteenth century Witney was such a rich town that it 
sent two members to parliament: it was, however, such a provi- 
dent town that later it asked to be excused this privilege on the 
grounds of expense. 

“Today the Cotswolds are largely arable country and the 
remaining flocks are bred more for mutton than wool. But textile 
industries remain, though they draw their wool from all over the 
world. The mills appear to those of us who live in the Cotswolds 
to be a part of our history and their continued prosperity seems 


A street in the Cotswold town of Witney; . 
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to uphold Cotswold’s ancient traditions. In fact, to everybody in ~ 


England, Witney means blankets: and since one firm alone ex- 
ported £250,000-worth of blankets last year, it must suggest 
blankets to a great many people overseas as well. In fact it is 
illegal to call any blanket a Witney blanket that is not made in 
Witney: even Banbury cakes and Bath buns cannot claim that 
privilege. 

‘The first settlers in North America took Witney blankets with 
them and they traded some of them with the Indians who wore 
them as cloaks. A book published in 1667 describes how the 
settlers “dye them red or blue, which are the colours that best 

please the Indians of 

“e Virginia or New Eng- 

land, with whom the 
merchants trade them 
for beaver, and other 
furs of several 
beasts ”. These blank- 
ets sold to the Indians 
were called points 
blankets—a name they 
still bear today, 
though eleven new 
shades have been 
added to the original 
red and blue. The 


the blankets when 
they are made, and. 
they once indicated 
that they were worth 
the same number of 
beaver skins as there 
are points in the 


—and that is a bar- 
gain that no manu- 
facturer would turn 
down today! These 
points are now a 
guarantee of quality, 
and of generous extra 
weight—6 Ib. per 
blanket, and a stan- 
dard size—72 by. 90 
inches. 

‘Until the nine- 
teenth century—when 
the factory system 
came, rather late, to 
Witney—about 3,000 
people were employed 
in the town’s, blanket 
trade. The weavers 
took the wool to 
cottagers in- the sur- 
rounding countryside 
who spun it by hand 
on spinning wheels: 


the weavers then re- | 


turned and collected the yarn. In Queen Anne’s reign there were 
100 weavers in the Blanket Weavers Company—a guild of 
employers or mastermen: very anti-trade union—their rules, in 
fact, read very queerly today. Nevertheless they had strict regula- 
tions guaranteeing the quality of production, and it is this 
tradition of quality that has always made the Witney blanket a 
best seller. Today about 1,200 people are employed in the blanket 
factories. The- oldest and biggest of the firms is Charles Early 
and Company, which will celebrate its tercentenary in -twelve 
years’ time. Incidentally, it acquired the assets of the Weavers 


Guild when that guild was dissolved in the nineteenth century. 


I saw the beautiful Weavers Hall when I called there 


and talked with Mr. Richard Early in his office. This firm has — 
developed through eight generations of Earlys, rather like a royal = 


line, and it is still very much a family concern ’, rs 


points are woven into . 


blanket, usually four | 
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PHY did Alexis de Tocqueville never write a book 
' about England? He shared what was sometimes 
called the Anglomania of the French Liberals, he 
married an Englishwoman, he had a host of English 


ae friends; he was read and appreciated as much in England as in 


_ France, he was consulted by a House of Commons Committee, 


and he was quoted by the British Prime Minister. In fact, 
Tocqueville’s links with this country were unusually close and 
permanent. He said himself: ‘I have indeed so many feelings and 
ideas that I share with the English that England has become for 
me a sort of second intellectual home ’. 

With regard to the United States, Tocqueville was in a a different 
situation. He had paid a single visit to America of only ten months 
and had no chance to make lasting intellectual contacts or 
personal friendships with Americans. Yet he was able to write 


_ a famous book, Democracy in America, which is still the SierEne 


point for all serious study of the United States. 


Why No Companion Work to that on America? 

Why, then, did Tocqueville never follow up his book on 
America by a companion work on England? The question was 
asked at the time. Indeed, after his second visit to England, which 
took place in 1835, his publishers. spread the report that he did 
have such a book in mind. It was not surprising as a guess. 
Tocqueville’s first visits to England had been in 1833, that is to 
say after his American voyage but before the publication of the 
book, and his welcome had been courteous but reserved. Now, 
with the Democracy out, he was the lion of the hour. 

However, Tocqueville still had the second part of the 
Democracy to write, and he was not in fact contemplating a book 
on England. He wrote: 

One would have to have an unusual degree of Philosophical 
folly to believe oneself able to judge England in six months, A 
‘year always seemed to me too short a time in which to appreciate 
the United States properly, and it is much easier to acquire clear 


and precise notions about the American Union than about Great | 


_ Britain, In America all laws derive in a sense from the same line 
_ of thought. The whole of society, so to speak, is founded upon a 
single fact; everything springs from a single principle, One could 


compare America to a forest pierced by a multitude of straight. 


roads all converging on the same point, One has only to find the 
centre, and everything is revealed at a glance, But in England, 


the paths run criss-cross, and it is only by travelling down each. 


of them that one can build up a picture of the whole. 


Tocqueville did not revisit England for another twenty-four years, 
and then it was principally for the sake of studying British 
archives dealing with the French Revolution, And although he 
had at one time begun to collect material for a projected study 
of British rule in India, the idea of a book on England itself 
never reappeared. 

It would be wrong to conclude from this that Tocqueville ever 
lost interest in the affairs of England—his printed letters show the 
contrary; and although only the correspondence with Mill and 
Reeve has so far appeared in the monumental new edition of his 


work now in progress, we are promised two more volumes cover- 


ing his correspondence with his other English friends. Meanwhile 


the editors have recently added to our knowledge on this subject 


by producing a volume containing the first full text of Tocque- 
ville’s diary of his travels in England and Ireland. It is now 
possible, perhaps, to do for ourselves what Tocqueville did not do 
for us, and to see what kind of book it is that he would have 
written about England. 

Naturally much would have depended on its date. In the 


_ eighteen-thirties, when Tocqueville first came to England, the 


difference from the America he had so recently left struck him at 
once. The democratic aspects of American society, the levelling 
“Laer of its outlook, seemed to him to be lacking 


MAX BELOFF on the book Alexis. de Tocqueville never wrote 


altogether. Instead of a new world settled and governed on a 
single set of principles, he found an ancient society everywhere 
showing the signs of the long continuity of its institutions right 
back into the Middle Ages. 

Apart from what Tocqueville could learn from books or con- 
versation—and the notes of his conversations reveal him at times 
as a sort of aristocratic John Gunther—there were his own 


observations. Through his friends he was able to see in action © 


some of those English institutions which he regarded as most 
characteristic of the country. He attended a meeting of the House 
of Lords and a riotous poll at an election for the City of London, 
which made him speculate as to whether the licence accorded to 
the English mob was not a way of warning middle-class radicals 
not to go too far. He sat in at a Petty Sessions and found that 
this cast a rude beam of light on the morals and manners of 
rural England. But at the same time this activity of the Justices 
of the Peace seemed to him a vivid testimonial to two things of 
which he strongly approved: the decentralisation of English 
government and the interpenetration of the administrative and 
judicial functions. 

These experiences helped to make him aware of the extent to 
which aristocratic principles still prevailed in English society. But 
there was one other difference from America that was at least as 
important. The America that Tocqueville had seen was still pre- 


industrial; England was in the throes of rapid and ruthless indus- 


trial development. With France in mind, Tocqueville was eager to 
understand the reason for England’s rapid advance in production 
and commerce. He found it not in natural resources but in the 
laws of England that favoured free enterprise and the rapid 
accumulation of capital. There was also the adventurous and 
innovating spirit that had spread from the commercial classes 
themselves to the entire population. 


Degradation of Industrial Manchester 

But there was a darker side. The conditions of English working- 
class life came to him as a shock; his descriptions of Manchester 
will stand comparison with those more often quoted from the 
writings of Engels a decade later. Tocqueville quickly seized upon 
the difference between the relative well-being of Birmingham, 


‘with its labour force mainly of men and mainly employed in a 


multitude of small and specialised concerns, and, on the other 
hand, the appalling and apparently hopeless degradation of 
Manchester. In this city of 300,000 souls the cotton of America 
was turned into textiles by the labour of women and children 
confined in vast factories. Tocqueville wrote: 
These vast palaces of industry shut out the air and light from 
the human dwellings they overhang; they envelop them in a 
perpetual fog; here is the slave, there the master; there the riches 
of a few, here the misery of the vast number; there the organised 
strength of a multitude produces for the profit of one man what- 
ever society has not vet been able to offer; here the weakness of 
the individual is more extreme and more helpless than in the 
midst of a desert; here are the effects and there the causes. 


It was the contrast between this heaped-up human misery and the 
great wealth that industry produced that moved Tocqueville to 
passages nearer eloquence than are most of these informal notes: 
It is in the middle of this pestilential sewer that the greatest 
river of human industry takes its rise and flows out to fertilise 
the world, Out of this loathsome drain gushes pure gold, Here it 
is that the human spirit reaches its heights, and also sinks to the 
level of the brutes. Here it is that civilisation produces its marvels, 
and that civilised man relapses almost into barbarism. 
Could there be any outcome but a revolutionary one from a 
situation of this kind? The descendant of a family that had 
suffered heavily in the Terror could not avoid the question. And 


~ all round him Tocqueville believed that he could find evidence 
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‘ of as rising demands of classes hitherto e lu 
of influence in this money-dominated fe 1 
Englishmen were calling into question th ‘very fotindations of | 
their social order. What struck Tocqu was the contrast now > ipaity. eel absent Ke 
_ with the self-assurance of the eighteenth-century Englishman: government and mutual aid ir Pe, 
Today everything is different, In contemporary England a_ Ireland the poor helped the poor and the rich remained totally et ; 
spirit of discontent with the present and of hatred of the past indifferent. In one passage too long to quote—but one of Tocque- — ne 
shows itself on every side. The human spirit has fallen into the  ville’s finest—he contrasted the two aristocracies, one deeply a 
"opposite excess, It seeks only for what is wrong around it and is rooted in an ancient society, the other imposed by conquest and 
much more concerned to Correct what is wrong than to preserve maintaining itself in | power unchecked by pe institutions. 
what is good. ae, 35 And yet, he wrote: oe 
?, _ The two societies that I have described were both fainided ¢ on 
‘the aristocratic principle, Both aristocracies have the same origin, 
the same customs and are governed by almost the same laws, One — 


Separate Religions of Rich and Poor 


Eee . The democratic principle, Tocqueville thought, would advance has for centuries given to England one of the best governments — 
7A at the expense of aristocracy in England as elsewhere; but the the world has ever known, the other has given to the Irish one of 

win transition would be gradual and not violent. It was partly because the most detestable that has ever been dreatned of. g 
ae the radicals of England were different from those of France. The Tocqueville never revisited Ireland, and he does not seem to — 
ee - existence of the nonconformist sects persuaded Tocqueville that have followed in detail the later developments | af what wae rapidly 


F i 
i z he was in a country where the rich and the poor, ios Were becoming the ‘Irish question’. But there remained England— a 
off separate in everything else, also had separate religions. But at  \ ould gradual reform remove the worst abuses of the aristocratic _ 
“a least there was respect for religion in all classes and none of the order, or would its resistance produce a new radicalism that would 
Bi fierce anti-religious bias of the continental radicals, Even more sweep the board clean? Would England have a French revolution? 
Bee significant was the general respect paid to property. The French By the time Tocqueville revisited England in 1857, the issue 
; idea that a few could seize power and direct it for the benefit of seemed decided, Chartism had come and gone; the long, painful 
*e the multitude was unrepresented in England. The ambitions of effort to correct the abuses of industrialism had begun; the period 
‘ the English radicals were more restrained and their leaders were o¢ mid_-Victorian prosperity ard confidenecad opened. The 
- better educated and more thoughtful. They were also dealing bridgeheads of reform were established not only in the Whig ' 
with a population which differed in outlook from that of France. — Party but in the Tory. Party ERT Tocqueville’ s imaginary 
The English did not object to a hierarchic society as long as they ook on England had been written then, it would probably have 
BY ye could climb the rungs of the ladder; and where aristocracy was taken the form of a tribute to the statesmanship and flexibility 
4 ‘based on wealth and not on birth the task seemed an easier one. oF the English ruling cl ass. For we have in his letters a 
.) The common people were therefore restrained in their desire t0  panegyric which there is mo reason to think insincere. He wrote 
i overthrow the social order by each individual’s hopes of raising o¢ England: ’ 
himself to a better station in it. A Frenchman with his passion 
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for sua desired tow ofall woe o oe above his cery 2, tm, putt semle he ic ince als eu oe 9 
y Englishman insisted on having someone below him. __ are entirely unknown in the rest of Europe and the sight of eo 
es . Even so there could be no guarantee that a violent revolution which has comforted me. - ok 
a. would be avoided; at least so Tocqueville thought in 1833. A I see no reason to doubt that there exists among the lower _- 
pa ane great financial crisis, a serious worsening in the condition of the classes a certain number of sentiments hostile to the other classes; _ 
ibe masses at a time of great popular agitation—anything might start but one does not perceive them. What one does see on all sides is 

a movement whose end would be hard to foresee or control, But union and agreement among all those who form part of the 


educated classes from the humblest tradesman to the highest 
ranks of the aristocracy—agreement to defend society, and tocon- — 
duct its affairs together and in freedom, I did not envy England 


in the end the popular force might not win. The Radicals. were 
wrong—so Tocqueville told Roebuck two years later—to want to 
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see a hard-and-fast division between. classes and parties. Their her riches and her power but I envied her this, And I breathed 
great hope arose from the fact that, through the Whigs, ideas of more freely on findingémyself, after so many years, away from 91) 
reform had gained a foothold in the possessing classes: those hatreds and jealousies between the classes which after having — 

I believe that the union of the reformers with part of the been the source of our woes have now deprived us of our liberty. 
conservatives is the most favourable circumstance for bringing : : 4 % ; en: - a 
about the slow but steady advance of the former; and I should , Sa ae pe age <0 “4 

believe that chances of reform would be put off indefinitely, if the Rangel Admicatie for England - : 

Whigs and Tories came together before the Whigs were so far - 4 


This renewed admiration for Eneltad was due in part, of 
P ; ; : sep course, to the experiences of Tocqueville’ S own country over the ‘ 
But if England were to avoid revolution, the ruling class must two decades since his previous visit. There had been the revolution z. 
also play its part. Over and over again, Tocqueville came back to of 1848, the June Days with their revelation of the bitterness of 7 
his central point that in England the aristocracy was not an Jags hostility, Tocqueyille’s own short period in office, and the 
_ exclusive caste but a stratum, constantly renewed from below and _ fajj of the’ Republic. Now France was living under a ruler whom 
never wholly cut off from the remaining classes of society. Even Tocqueville and his fello liberals detested as a usurping despot. 
the aristocratic principle of primogeniture, to which Tocqueville — Better far the England. of Lord Palmerston than the France of — 
attached immense importance, had as one effect the freeing of the Second Empire! __ = 
xa younger sons for a variety of productive occupations. There was But the England that Tocqueville rediscovered was not only 
none of the rigidity that had doomed the French aristocracy of admirable: it was also unexpected. He wrote to another friend, 


_ along the road to reform that retreat became impossible. 


Yoga the ancien régime. to find on coming back among the English: 

ie The question was: would this ruling class remain an open one I was surprised how like they were to themselves, These twenty 
in this new and rapidly changing world? The importance of this years which have changed so many things on the continent, 
question was thrown into relief by the very different state of which have displaced’ ‘so. many public authorities and troubled so 
affairs that Tocqueville found in Ireland. Nine years before —_ many private lives, these twenty years seem to have passed over — 
Disraeli diagnosed the troubles of Ireland as a ‘ starving popula- ~- old England without. it her. If she has changed it is in on ° 
tion, an absentee aristocracy and an alien church’, Tocqueville opposite direction to’ what we have seen in France, I left her 


painted a picture of the Irish scene in which all these elements agitated _by democratic passions which were sufficiently voc stella 
were placed in. true and remarkable perspective. Aided no doubt US: this time I found that demagogy, if not defeated, was ; 


by the fact that he was both a foreigner and a catholic, Tocqueville — ee Bite and ve inmly erotiauel tone aia oe an r =A ees 


found his way without difficulty to the source of Irish national _ question than in my youth, England is still the only country 


feeling in the rural parish priests. _ the world which can give one an impression of what the ancient ce 
Of Disraeli’s three evils, it was the ‘conduct of the absentee wre be like in ce pe—but that regime, of course, eforr 


aristocracy that struck him most forcibly. He was in a countryin — and perfected.—T hird ‘Programme 
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Brussels: Fair, Enough 


T is those little human touches, I always say. Take the 
Soviet pavilion, for instance. You can have your nose-cones 
and tractors and ball-bearings, and you can certainly have 
your Tchaika motor-car with its golden grille (if you think 
American cars are vulgar, get a load, as we say, of theirs); but 


for my part I will take the giant, solid- 
chocolate globe weighing 127 kilos and 
garlanded with solid-chocolate doves. 
Could we produce that? No. Could we 
eat it? No. Why are we always behind 
the Russians? 

Then there were, nestling among the 
rotor blades and heating coils and reac- 
tors, little vases of extraordinarily bad 
design filled with rather stiff flowers— 
an attempt, presumably, to show that 
Russians like nature as well as neutrons. 
Otherwise, I would not call the Soviet 
pavilion cosy. Overwhelming, maybe, 
but not cosy. There is, in fact, a monu- 
mental dullness about it that is frighten- 
ing, for dullness never used to be a 
quality of Russian character; and this 
can only be a measure of the extent to 
which the gigantic steam-roller of state 
has flattened their features. Even more 
frightening, perhaps, is the fact that 
this ponderous emptiness, this mons- 
trous behemoth of power without per- 
ception, impresses the crowds, who 
stare up at the giant Lenin and down 
at the little-dog space-suit and up at 
the pylons printed large with Marxist 
gospel, with awe and wonder. ‘ My ser- 
vants ’, said a Belgian tycoon, ‘ and my 
office-workers think 


the Russian pavi- 
lion .is wonderful. 
My friends, of 


course, prefer the 
American—it is so 
full of taste’. 

Now the Ameri- 
can pavilion, aside 
from being a joy of 
architectural grace, 
is full of human 
touches. There are 
little glass cases 
filled with the kind 
of shoes and hats we 
wear and the buttons 
we pin on at election 
time and the shells 
-we pick up on 
beaches and the 
licence plates we 
hang on our cars, 
and all sorts of 
pleasant, homey 
touches, displayed 
with notable taste 
and very little ex- 
planation, except in 
small print. For once 
in our lives we have 
understated our- 


By MARYA MANNES 


The ‘solid-chocolate globe weighing 127 kilos and 
garlanded with solid-chocolate doves’ in the Soviet 
pavilion at Brussels 


In the American pavilion ‘ they line up to look at the models walking down a ramp to the pool 
in dresses above their knees’ 


selves; and what happens? The crowd peers and puzzles and 
moves on. Oh yes, they line up to look at the models walking down 
a ramp to the pool in dresses above their knees, and they have a 
splendid time feeding questions into a thinking machine which 
coughs up the answers in ten seconds flat. But there is no message, 


see? We haven’t said anything in large 
letters about the American way of life, 
and the glories of democracy and 
Coca-Cola, and they come away down- 
right disappointed. There we are, again 
—behind the Russians, caught with our 
ideology down. 

The British pavilion—your pavilion 
—is fraught with meaning—whispered, 
to be sure, but crystal clear; and who- 
ever thought of plunging the visitor 
into instant darkness after the eye-sear- 
ing brightness of glass and metal in all 
the other pavilions should get his K for 
cunning. 

People go into this black hole, blink 
at the regalias of state and the Annigoni 
portrait of the Queen, and start taking 
off their hats. Then, of course, they are 
led from Britain’s past to Britain’s 
future, which is a little brighter, and 
full of cosy things like a colour film of 
a human heart pumping and the Doun- 
ray reactor in Scotland, complete with 
pounding surf, and then the complicated 
fat coil of Zeta, your pride and joy. 
Then, after science, which is handled 
with notable restraint and delicacy, the 
visitor bursts full into the light and has 
some fun. You take your literature and 
your life with becom- 
ing levity, having 
the wit to include 
among your ‘ firsts’ 
— that impressive 
roster of inventions 
—the first top hat 
and the first trouser 
turn-up. Here,I fear, 
as with American 


whimsy, you lose 
your crowds. You 
certainly lost the 


crowds I saw, who 
trudged through in 
their grey gabardine 
coats and thick shoes 
and opaque faces, 
with the same air of 
slight bereavement: 
where was the mes- 
sage? I have come 
to the very melan- 
choly conclusion 
that the mass human 
being is incapable of 
fun. It makes them 
uneasy. They like 
things straight, as 
from Khrushchev’s 
mouth, 


The Germans, 
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certainly, were not going to clutter up their incredibly neat glass 
boxes with any amusement. I understand that this was the only 
pavilion ready on time, and this is not surprising for I have never 
seen emptier spaces, or cleaner ones. They have a message all 
right, although it is a little strange. The first thing that hits your 
eye in the first glass box is a sort of triptych of billboards printed 
in large letters and expressing the same sentence in six different 
languages. The author is Martin Luther and the words are these: 
‘ And were I to know that the world might perish tomorrow I 
would still plant my apple-tree today’, In German the word is 
apfelbaumchen, so it should read ‘ little apple-tree ’, but even then 
I cannot see that this is the core of German thinking at any stage 
of their history. Besides, there was no apple-tree there, although a 
strong smell of sauerbraten wafted up from the restaurant below. 
But I must be fair. They did provide comic relief by dressing a 
man in a bear costume at the entrance to their pavilion. He would 
dart out and frighten people who walked by, and that was 
extremely funny. 

I also liked the 
little Monaco pavi- 
lion, which was not 
ready yet because a 
sailboat in front of it 
stood in a pond with- 
out water, and that 
reminded me of a dry 
dock and that re- 
minded me of Lady 
Docker, and from 
then on my thoughts 
were pleasantly occu- 
pied until the next 
pavilion, which hap- 
pened to be the 
Netherlands one. I 
was so enchanted to 
see live animals there 
that I never went 
further to see their 
more modern produc- 
tion. The faces of the 
cows were so restful 
and their milky breath 
so sweet that I de- 
cided never to look at 
an atomic pile again, 
even in miniature. I must compliment Finland, too, on remaining 
human, They put their faith in wood, and their art in wood and in 
glass, and the smell of the wood and the shapes of the crystal 
were worth a dozen robot machines—to me, at least. 

I am very grateful to Thailand, too. All they have is a little 
golden pagoda on top of a hill, and all they plan to have in the 
little golden pagoda is one golden flower which will be tended by 
one man. At least, that is what I was told by an official at another 
pavilion, who informed me further that the flower was being 
flown there at the last minute to insure its freshness for the peak 
crowds to come, Think of it—one golden flower! What a 
message! ; 

I cannot say that this philosophy has inspired the French 
pavilion, which, when I saw it, was crawling with workmen and 
in an advanced state of Gallic shambles, In fact, the first day I 
was there the giant sign on the top was without an F—it read 
“RANCE’. But they certainly have thrown the works in their 
pavilion, which, with its flying steel buttresses, its swooping steel 
prows, and its general enormity, literally screams the message: 
‘We are a Great Power! ’ It is sure to be exciting, if bewildering, 
and from what I could see through the glass—aside from the 
workmen—they are not going to-let anybody think that they are 
a little old whimsical cultural nation, no, sirree! It’s big stuff all 
the way through. 

What other human touches can I tell you about? Well, I 
remember with acute pleasure the sight of the plump priest in 
black sitting at the foot of one of those large, stylised, modern 
stars that are the Exposition trademark. The star was very pointed 
and restless and he was very round and calm, and there is a 
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message there if I could only think of it. And what of the people 
who go to the Exposition—those human touches? Most of them 
seemed to me middle- or lower-class Europeans and mainly 
Belgians—an unfestive and solid lot except for the young. There 
were a great many untidy youths in leather jackets and vestigial 
beards, and a great many schoolgirls who were either twittering 
or glum, I stood behind some twitterers who were watching the 
American models show off clothes, and they would either go into 
ecstasies at the more elaborate ball-gowns or into squeals of 
derision at the new balloon effects which made the models look 
like candied apples on sticks, Then there was a group of English 
schoolgirls looking at folk-art who were extremely depressed. I 
do not know whether it was the folk-art or the fact that they 
had to wear straw boaters over their very matted hair, and school 
blazers over dragging cotton skirts, an ensemble which did little 
to build any feminine confidence. They made me wonder whether 
this calculated destruction of ego was necessary to their education. 
You could spot the 
few Americans, of 
course, a mile off: the 
young women smartly 
dressed and full of 
spirit, the young men 
loose off walk and 
rather loose of mouth, 
with camera straps 
dragging their jacket- 
shoulders down; the 
older men in light 
suits and light hats 
with resigned faces 
and in the reluctant 
tow of their high- 
voiced, spectacled, 
hatted, and indomit- 
able wives. An Ameri- 
can newspaper corre- 
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spondent __ reported 
recently that it was 
largely § Americans, 


loath to try foreign 
foods, who flocked to. 
the Brass Rail Restau-- 
rant at the American 
pavilion to taste the 
familiar delights of 
sodas and frankfurters. But I—who was there, of course, for 
clinical purposes only—listened to two Spaniards declaim on the 
beauties of hot-dogs, saw a Frenchman obviously enjoying Boston 
baked beans and brown bread, and caught several Germans 
guzzling hot fudge sundaes, So much for my colleague. 

On the way back to Brussels from the Fair I took a tram and 
Sat opposite a rather primitive-looking female with tousled hair 
and two stainless steel molars, which I saw because she smiled 
at me and pointed to her feet. Her shoes were off and she made 
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Signs that her feet hurt, which was no surprisé because mine did 


too. She then started to talk in a very difficult kind of French 5 
which I took for Flemish until she pointed at her breast at one 
stage and said she was Russian, It then transpired—if that is the 
term for understanding one word out of every four she spoke— | 
that she worked at the Russian pavilion, that. she came from 
Crimea, that Crimea was wonderful, that she wished she were 
back in Crimea with her father and her mother and her sisters 
and her brothers and her cousins, and that Brussels made her 
sick, a remark she substantiated by having a fit of coughing and 
pounding her chest. Se a 

She then returned to the state of her feet and the fact that 
she worked too hard. ‘ Everybody there’, she said, jerking her. 
thumb back in the direction of the Fair and, presumably, of the 
Soviet pavilion, ‘ works all the time. All the time’. It was, alas, 
beyond her ability to comprehend my French, if not beyond my 
capacity to speak it, to tell her that we Americans had lots of 
fun along with our work..But that would have been a-message, I 
guess, and this year we’re not giving out any messages. Do I 
hear applause?—Third Programme . ~ A lee 
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The Quest for Italy : 


By LUIGI MENEGHELLO 


OMETHING in the nature of a quest for the ‘real’ Italy 
is endemic in the literature about our country. The most 
interesting accounts, over a period of at least two centuries, 
show a recurring attempt at assessing the relationship be- 
tween what you might call Italy’s ‘monuments’ (meaning the 
almost extravagant splendour of its arts, and the fabulous history) 
and its actual ‘life’. Clearly the vivid images suggested by these 
*monuments’ cannot be made to stand for the real country; nor 
can its life be dismissed by introducing the complementary picture 
of an irrelevant, if curious, growth 
among the ruins. What is the 
reality behind the alluring myth? 
But then, Italian life itself is 
difficult to. focus. The details are 
vivid, the patterns elusive. Viewed 
from a given angle it produces an 
impression of vivacity, spon- 
taneity, and other natural felici- 
ties; from another it is seen to be 
closely linked with hardship, toil, 
and frustration. Which are the 
appearances and which the 
realities? These questions are 
never far below the surface in 
writings on Italy by intelligent 
foreigners; and we certainly owe 
to some of them, from Goethe 
and Stendhal to, say, Norman 
Douglas and D. H. Lawrence, 
many important discoveries about 
our life. 

In Italy too this quest for the 
real country has a long and partly 
independent history: but, since 
the war, it has acquired new 
point; and that for a number of 
obvious reasons. For one thing, 
the relevant questions could not 
be asked in the context of the 
pre-war period, and when it be- 
came possible to do so, after 
1945, they carried an explosive 
force. Attention was turned to the 
‘real’ Italy, in scornful contrast 
with the official figment which 
had been set up. More important, 
the war, the invasion, and the civil 
war that followed had dramati- , 
cally displaced the structures of Italian society, and layers that 
were not readily accessible before now stood exposed. 

This is the ultimate point of the trend known as neo- 
realism in contemporary Italian writing. Whatever else it may 
have been in purely literary terms, it certainly amounted to a 
vigorous attempt to grasp the ‘ real’ Italy, the country as it really 
is: and that, of course, meant chiefly the common people and 
the poor. ; 

In recent writing this approach has become even more explicit 
in a sub-literary genre of considerable interest: that is to say, the 
direct reportage on the life of the humblest classes and the poorest 
territories, especially in the south and the islands, It is conceived 
along the lines of a factual inquiry, but it is conducted with the 
resources of a writer, as distinct from those of a field-worker. 
The germ of this was already discernible in a work like Carlo 
Levi’s Christ Stopped at Eboli. In its most typical form it has 

books like Rocco Scotellaro’s remarkable accounts of 
the Peasants in the South, where the peasants are made to speak 


Castel Nuovo, Naples: one of the illustrations in Guido Piovene’s 
Viaggio in Italia 


in their own person, and in their own muddled, yet at times 
aggressively striking, way. 

An important by-product of all this is the changed attitude to 
conventional Italian ‘ cojour’. Many neo-realist or engagé writers 
are, indeed, hostile to colour in the traditional sense. The 
materials they themselves handle may be the same, the Italy of 
the ordinary people and of the poor. But they look at Italian 
poverty not as an inexplicable and perhaps endearing character- 
istic, redeemed as it were by its picturesqueness, Poverty has a 
meaning, in both human and 
social terms. Its picturesqueness 
is irrelevant, and it is offensive to 
play games with it. The actual 
colour of Italian poverty is drab; 
perhaps turning to red. 

We now have an account of 
Italy, Guido Piovene’s Viaggio in 
Italia, which, related though it is 
to the trends and preoccupations 
I have mentioned, strikes one as 
novel and original. It consists of 
a detailed survey of the whole 
country, beginning at the Brenner 
and ending in Rome by way of 
the south and the islands. In it 
you find no conventional colour, 
though the picture is certainly 
vivid; no neo-realist preoccupa- 
tion, but a keen eye for the 
realities of our life; an intelligent 
interest in the history of Italy and 
its arts yet a firm refusal to vie 
with Baedeker or the Italian 
Touring Club guide-books in 
taking the reader for a conducted 
tour of the monuments. Piovene 
knows that a good book about 
one’s country must also be a book 
about oneself. As he says in the 
opening paragraphs: ‘I am 
curious about Italy, about the 
Italians, and about myself’. But 
this is far from being the record 
of a purely literary excursion, the 
journal of one of our most dis- 
tinguished writers travelling in his 
country and letting it react on 
him. The main aim of this large 
volume of something like 700 pages is to present a comprehensive, 
systematic, and objective account of the country; and the achieve- 
ment in this respect is such that it is likely to discourage other 
similar attempts for some time to come. 

Guido Piovene, now in his early fifties, belongs to that middle 
generation of Italian novelists (with Moravia, Vittorini, Pavese, 
Brancati, and others) who fifteen years ago seemed ideally placed 
for establishing a new central tradition in our fiction. As a 
generation it is now almost disbanded. Moravia has continued to 
work, though perhaps not to develop in any startling way; Pavese 
and Brancati are dead; and Vittorini and Piovene himself have 
been silent, as novelists, for a long time. Piovene’s work in fiction 
covers a short span of years, roughly the years of the war. His 
best book is perhaps the Lettere di una novizia, published in the 
early ‘forties and still very much alive, indeed an established 
minor classic. Piovene’s world is one of psychological and moral 
complexities. He sees self-analysis—and his best work is trans- 
posed self-analysis—in terms of what he calls an inner diplomacy. 


/ He explores the mysterious: links an 
with pity. His creative writing off 
(as defined by himself) between two 
lose none of a whole restless crowd of 
and disinfect them through intellectual 
that Piovene, after a decade of other experiences, is preparing to 
return to fiction. When this happens, it will constitute a major 
event in contemporary Italian literature. 

Meanwhile he has succeeded in ‘becoming that rare thing, a 
straight journalist whose work has genuine literary significance. 
This Viaggio is the result of an actual journey undertaken for 
the Italian radio during a period of over three years, from 1953 
to 1956. The original broadcasts were a considerable success; 
shorn of some of the supporting material (recorded interviews, 
etc.) the texts of the talks cohere into what must be planned unity. 


<= 


Significant Landscape 

The sheer informedness of the reportage is impressive. The 
account of production, industry, building, agrarian problems, 
working conditions, standards of -living, constitutes a competent 


summing up, by a layman, of the result of a decade of reconstruc-" 


tion, a valuable sketch of our économy in the middle ’fifties. But 
this is not the chief merit of the book. Other competent journalists 
could have done it. What is much more striking is the series of 
studies of individual regions, provinces, towns. Piovene is after 
the significant features, and pursues them in a detail or a general- 
isation, a landscape or an interview. He interviewed a large 
number of famous and ordinary people, incidentally giving us a 
memorable gallery of sketches and profiles. As for landscape, he 
has always regarded it as a branch of the study of man. Yet, as 
he says here: ‘ This journey is not dedicated to landscape’; ; this 
must indeed have been the greatest single temptation that he had 
to resist. Landscape is admitted only when it is significant; when 
you can identify the history and legend that go to its making, or 
when it provides a key for explaining those who live in it. 

More than anything else, perhaps, Piovene is interested in 
attitudes (to business, religion, comfort, ideas, pleasure, work). 
He is interested in them not in relation to a mythical Italian 
character, but in so far as they are embodied in individual tradi- 
tions, especially those hidden currents of opinion and social 
tradition for which he has such a flair. ; 

There is a quiet but far-reaching innovation in all this: moving 
from region to region, Piovene alters radically the conventional 


order of priorities. His Italy is no longer a land of natural or 


historical or artistic beauty-spots. These are treated as commen- 
surable with the other features of the Italian scene. 


The country as a whole appears to him as various but not 


complex. It is a country where there are many ideas and few 


opinions. It is opinions and not ideas that account for what 


Piovene calls spiritual complexity. Ours is not, as France is, a 
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Y first contact with diets music of Debrses was, sities 


France; I had a very good teacher who was an ex- 
cellent musician, and as soon as I was trained enough—which 
means at about twelve years old—he took me as second violin 
in his quartet. It was a very magnificent training for me because 


twice a week between the age of twelve and seventeen I had 


opportunity to play in quartets, Of course we gave many classic 


_ performances—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, etc. But my old 

teacher was not short-sighted at all and he loved to try new works; 
and in 1905, which was really early-for a Debussy work to be 
tried in this little remote town, we began to study the Debussy 
quartet. For me it was a real rata I was quite excited | 


Ises, and to cleanse 
alysis. It is now ae 


> nt it and I ial ts Aether works of this composer, and in 
I was a child of about eleven years old. I was living in — 
the little town of Aix-en-Provence in the south of 
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inapressive Nacht of vita ity Ghar is sweeping ae count and — 
especially the south. The old south is on its way. out. pte relics 


Italian colourfulness, am ‘tigen { is hie of neetake 
polemics about it. There is a new myth at large in the south, and 
also in the Italian provinces, both of which stand for a oman 
classical conception and practice of life. This is being rapidly — 
disrupted. Those who want to see the conventional Italy of the | 
South, and that of the’ Provinces, must do so now. — 34 

At the moment, then, Italy is ‘ the most fluid nation in Europe’, 
says Piovene, who has enough experience of Europe to know what 
he is talking about. As for the process itself, he - points out that it 
is untidy and largely unconscious. This immense surge of vitality 
is not adequately’ controlled by a conscious sense of purpose. 

Where is it going to lead us? In one sense Piovene is optimistic, — 
perhaps too optimistic, He does not believe that the Italian — 
situation holds any serious Political dangers. That is “connected 
with what I consider thé main limitation of the book: its inability 
to relate the problems of poverty to the political problems of the ~ 
country, and specifically to that of communism. Of course he had 
not set up to report on “unemployment or poverty as such; and — 
when he does come across them he is an honest reporter; if — tak 
workers in some sulphur mines in ‘Sicily earn 400 lire, or about — 
5s. a day, he will say'so. Also he was determined, and wise, to 
refrain from direct political discussions. But his accounts of the — 

‘red’ zones of Italy are'not wholly satisfactory, and his tse 

to the problem of the ‘ere eeistence of communism in Ttaly is” 
perhaps idyllic. ‘s 


Danger Br Vitality fp < 

Yet in another respect Piovene is not optimistic, and his 
warning is impressive indeed. Vitality is admirable but it is 
dangerous. It will ensure survival, and even renovation and pros- 
perity; but it will never constitute a civilisation. The prestige of 
Italian intelligence in the world, Piovene warns us, is low. If the | 
country were to surrender to its own vitality, it would then become _ 
un paese di bassa cultura, and that means, in effect, a second-rate — 
civilisation. —T hird Promise 
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1907, I remember, I bought a score of ‘ Pelléas et Melisande * AN 
which I still have. bas ie 
My admiration for Debussy continued to grow. When I. 
to Paris to study, as soon as ‘ Pelléas’ was played in the Op 
Comique, I went to nearly the performances, and remem 
ery characteristic. I was rather a serious 
e disturbed by the publication ¢ 
hich there are several 


young man and I was a | 
by De 


Eequine’, which rather 


the music hall. | 
“mf remembered that 
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servatoire, where I had the great fortune to have André Gédalge 
as a teacher—one of the most extraordinary professors that a 
musician could dream of—I told him (it must have been 1913 
or 1914): ‘ You know, I have just bought those Debussy “ Pré- 
ludes”, and I have been a little disturbed by the ones like 
“ Général Lavine, Eccentrique”, and so on’. Very severely, 
my master told me: ‘ But don’t you know that Debussy cannot 
make a mistake? ’"—and he was right. I found out later that 
every note that Debussy wrote had this sort of authenticity of 
everything that comes only from the heart. 

I had also the possibility of hearing Debussy in concerts—he 
played sometimes when he accompanied certain songs—and I 
was always extremely moved by the tenderness with which he 
touched the notes; he played magnificently. I saw him also 
once conducting the first performance of ‘ Rondes de Printemps ’ 
in the Salle Gaveau, in, I suppose, about 1912. He had great 
precision and simplicity which I loved, but I never dreamed that 
I could once meet him. At this time, when there was no radio, 
no television, there was still a sort of mystery about great men, 
and nobody of my generation would dare to try to disturb them; 
which is not the case when sometimes someone telephones just to 
know how I spell my name. 

Then, during the war, when Debussy wrote his Sonata for 

viola, harp and flute, it happened that I was regularly playing 
chamber music at a friend’s house and we tried this sonata with 
. harpist and flautist. Then his publisher, M. Jacques Durand, 
heard about it and asked me if I would like to give the first 
performance as violist in Debussy’s Sonata; it was in 1916, I 
think, during the war. I was extremely excited about this project 
and M. Durand told me: ‘I’m going to make an appointment 
and you'll go to Debussy’s house and he will give you all the 
tempi’. Of course I went there with my heart beating hard 
and I saw the master whom I admired so much. He was sick of 
the dreadful illness which two years later brought about his 
death. He was very pale, with a little shawl on his shoulders, 
and his hands were trembling on the piano; but with extra- 
ordinary serenity he twice played his Sonata for me on the piano; 
but I could -not, get all the details—the tempi, the rallentando, 
etc. 

Then, of course, I did not tell him I was composing myself 
because we were more shy than young composers might be. now. 
For Debussy I was a young violist full of deference and respect. 
After so many years I keep for 
Debussy the same admiration, the 
same tenderness, the same love. I 
was very impressed once by an 
article that Schénberg wrote about 
Gustav Mahler which is published 
now in his book Style and Ideas. 
Schonberg said that he loved every 
note that Mahler had written, and 
he explained that music is a ques- 
tion of love: if you love a com- 
poser you must love everything, and 
he said that some people object that 
Mahler’s music was vulgar, forlorn, 
etc.; he managed to explain that 
that was not true and then it was 
he insisted on this question of total 
love for a certain music. I thought, 
I have a musician—Debussy—for I 
have this absolute passion and total 
love. As the years pass my admira- 
tion still grows. 

About Ravel, it is quite a differ- 
ent matter. I met Ravel in 1912, I 
suppose; I had just finished writing © 

my first piano and violin Sonata— 
which is a work that I do not really 
like; if I find a copy in a friend’s 
house I try to hide it under my 
jacket and when I go out I tear it 
up. But at this period, in 1912, I 
had just written it, and one of my 
friends who knew Ravel told me to 
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Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) at the piano, 1912 
From ‘ Maurice Ravel ’, by Roland-Manuel (Dennis Dobson) 
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go and see him and to 
play him my Sonata. I 
must say that Ravel 
was extremely nice and 
he helped me to have 
the first performance 
of this work given in 
1913 at the Société 
Musicale Indépendante. 

After that I did not 
see him much. Then I 
did meet him again 
after the war came in 
1914—I was not in the 
Army because of my 
health—and each time 
I met him he was very 
| kind; but I suppose 
ees i that he felt or he knew 
Claude Debussy (1862-1918): a drawing that I did not have for 

by Henri Detouche his music the same love 
I have for Debussy’s. I 
think it is because Ravel’s music, which is so marvellously done, 
so extraordinarily orchestrated, does not correspond to the kind 
of sensibility and sensitivity or tenderness that I like in music; 
it is more controlled, perhaps a little drier, a little more conven- 
tional; and when the first performance of ‘ La Valse’ was given, I 
wrote, as critic on one of the music papers, a very impertinent 
review with all the impertinence that young people can have, 
must have. I just said that it was Saint-Saéns for Russian Ballet. 
I still think it is, but I suppose that Ravel was a little shocked 
by this statement, though he never showed it. 

Then the group of Les Six was formed, completely by chance. 
After the first world war a critic wrote an article called 
“The Five Russians and The Six French’. As a matter of 
fact he took our six names absolutely haphazard: we could 
as well have been seven or eight or four, but no, he chose six; 
and that was how the birth of Les Six came about. At that 
moment we were strongly against Impressionism. We wanted 
French music to become cleaner, simpler, more vigorous; and 
all the complications of the followers of Debussy met with dis- 
approval although we had only love for Debussy. Ravel was one 

; of the composers we criticised most. 
I would say that he was extremely 
fair because when he was travelling 
and he was asked, in interviews with 
music critics, what he thought 
about the younger generation, he 
was extremely generous and always 
spoke of my work very nicely. It 
was a little embarrassing for me 
because I could not return this nice 
appreciation. 

You might be surprised that, 
while fighting Impressionism, I 
always kept this deep love for the 
music of Debussy. As a matter of 
fact the quality of Debussy is differ- 
ent. First of all he had found a new 
language. Everything, as I have told 
you already, came from his heart; 
and his human qualities are always 
in his music. In his followers there 
is a conventionality of language 
which we do not like. When I say 
“we’, I mean all The Six at this 
moment. Often Impressionist music 
seems to be scattered in pieces and 
to vanish away like smoke or fire- 
works. In Ravel it was far away 
from me, because his music has this 
sort of preciosity which I do not 
personally much like. Later, I 
am glad to say, there were two 
works in which I found some deep 


_ once discovered, is unlikely to be 


- the most recent additions to the Laws 


Boyle. Without exactly claiming 


used. Parkinson’s Law first appeared 


“beauty. One was s the Becects for t 
in this work I found for the first time a di 


in Ravel’s music. The other was ‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges ’, a- 
work that I do not like at all, but the last Page can move one_ 


to tears. 


We have often discussed music with Ravel i in a very frank way. 


He came to have lunch at my house soon after the first per- 
formance of Satie’s ‘ Socrate’, which I adored, and he did not 


. like it at all. He did not understand it, and he told me that 
_ he could never agree with a work which for him was so poor 
in invention, poor in everything. The very pure line and very 


simple harmonies are far removed from the Ravelian aesthetic, 
and that is probably the reason why he went away from this 

- work without feeling it and getting inside it. 
When Ravel became ill he was at one time in a kind of 


hospital in Switzerland and he was very unhappy there. My wife. 


and I were travelling by car in Switzerland and I telephoned 
him: I wanted to see his reaction, whether he would like to 


see me or not. Immediately he.said, ‘Oh, come, come’. We 


went to fetch him, took him to lunch, and had a little motor 
ride round the lake of Geneva. 

His terrible disease was beginning to increase. He told us, ‘I 

. am all the time searching for words’, to which we said that 


AWS are, broadly speaking, of two hitids, There are laws 
decreed by emperors, kings, and governments—the sort 
mentioned fairly early in the Bible as ‘the law of the 
Medes and Persians which altereth not’. There are also 

the Laws of Nature which have come to be associated with the 
_names of men like Archimedes, Newton, and Boyle. The differ- 


.ence between these two types of law is that the first kind can be © 


repealed and forgotten. The second kind can be unnoticed but 
- cannot be repealed. The basic char- 
acteristic of the law of the Medes and 
Persians, ‘ which altereth not’, is to be 
continually amended and finally abo- 
lished. The law of gravity, by contrast, - 


amended, repealed, or (for that matter) 
‘broken. It seems likely to stand as long 
as mankind continues to exist. Among — 


of Nature, the laws of this second and | 
permanent character, is Parkinson’s 
Law; in naming which, as its dis- 
’ coverer, I have tried to push my way 
(modestly, of course) into the select 
company of Archimedes, Newton, and 


equality, I regard myself as in the same 
line of business. 

I should warn you, before going 
further, that there is an element of pos- 
sible confusion about this term as often — 


in The Economist as an article. Since 
then the same essay has been published — 
‘both in the United States and in Britain 
as part of a book. It is, however, only — 
one of ten essays in that book, the other 
nine covering quite different subjects. 
You will understand how different they 
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: very sad day that 
the first signs I had seen of iis 


album for him. I had to 
where Ravel, also, was con é 
défunte ’, So, on going to the crete 1 took the DK Or -  - 
autographs and asked him to sign it. al eae 
He said: ‘I can’t do it now’. \ ae rea eens 
* But, my dear fellow, just put your name’, “see Ss ee. oe 
Then he went into the artists’ room, he put the booklet on 5 
the table, took his pen, tried to write; and then he told me: — 
‘I’m very, very sorry, I can’t’. It was one of the first signssg he? 
did not remember how to sign his name. 
Then a few days before he went to the hottie for the frightful 


a friend’s house, and he was very sweet with everybody. But he 
could not co-ordinate his gestures. Going away, he shook hands 
with everybody but his hand was never in front of the hand of. 
the person he wished to say goodbye to; it was always too much 
on the left or too much on the right. After that, we rs mits 
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seek to show that baie ee ee iaicait parties pehavens ina 
certain fashion according to their character and relative import- — 
ance. The people who gather in corners, talking to the sort of — 
people they meet every week, are the insignificant. People who | 
gather in the centre of the floor are eccentric or insane. The people — 
who matter most of all arrive about forty-five minutes late. These - 
are well known and established biological facts, unchallenged a 
yet by any social scientist of distinction. - 
‘From all this you will realise that the hat 
book called Parkinson’s Law contains a 
much more than the law itself. And 
while not wishing to minimise the im- Be 
portance of Parkinson’s Law,Icansee 
some force in the argument that some — 
other discoveries of mine are of almost. = 
comparable value. I have shown, for — 
_ example, in another essay, that the time 
_ Spent by a finance committee in discuss- 
ing each item on the agenda i is in inverse 
proportion to the amount involved. The AS. 
decision to purchase a reactor. for) =a. 
-'£10,000,000 is passed in half a minute = 
by committee members who do not even — 
know what a reactor is or what purpose 
; (if any) it is supposed to serve. The — 
_ decision to erect a bicycle shed for the 
junior staff takes, by contrast, a full 
-hour of acrimonious debate. Ses 
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idea from which the Law itself developed. It happened during 
the second world war when I was serving as a staff officer at 
_ a certain headquarters. The Official Secrets Act must prevent me 
from stating where the headquarters was, and mere ignorance 
prevents me from revealing what the headquarters was for: that 
& m was something I never discovered. I am justified, however, and 
, well within the law, when I state that this headquarters was not 
| _- responsible for winning the war. Do not misquote me as saying 
that we actually impeded the progress of the war. I choose my 
words carefully in saying that we did not win it. Indeed, I 
may have said too much: some listeners may have identified the 
headquarters from the clues already given. If so, we may have 

served together, and I wish them the best of luck. 


Saved by a Miracle 

This headquarters belonged to a very, very senior officer called 
A. He was assisted by a very senior officer called B, who was 
assisted by a merely senior officer called C, and he in turn was 
aided by an only slightly senior officer called D. I was D, the 
man who did the work. And the fact is that I could hardly cope 
with the flood of correspondence which was heaped on my desk. 
Had I remained there long enough, I should certainly have 
demanded the assistance of other and more junior officers, 
E, F, G, and H. But fate decreed otherwise: I was saved, as it 
were, by a miracle. 

First of all, the very, very senior officer went on leave. The 
spate of correspondence began at once to diminish. Next, the 
very senior officer went off to attend a conference. You will ask 
perhaps what the conference was about? Like most conferences 
it was probably about nothing at all. It served, however, a useful 
purpose, for the work became easier when B had gone. Almost 
immediately after that, C fell sick and left me in sole command. 
At that point the work had dwindled to the merest trickle of 
business, enough to occupy my attention for perhaps half an 
hour after breakfast. I now had the leisure to think, and I 
realised that, had I fallen sick in turn, and handed the head- 
quarters over to one still more junior, he would have had literally 

- nothing to do. In point of fact there never had been anything to 
do. We had been making work for each other. I realised, further, 
that the more of us there were, the more work there would be. 
By the time the very, very senior officer had returned from leave, 
I had the germ of-a great idea. Overwork is a symptom of being 
overstaffed. 

You must understand that I have gone out of my way to 
simplify the story. Parkinson’s Law is far more complicated than 
that. All I have done is to explain one point, and one point 
only, in an elaborate and carefully integrated theorem, the mere 
mathematics of which would take hours to explain. You may 
imagine, however, to what important conclusions that first dis- 
covery would lead. But the fact remains—and this I freely admit 
—that the law of staff accumulation.is in one way a guide to 
future policy. I have not attempted as yet to answer that further 
question, ‘What are we to do about it?’ It is for that reason 
that another discovery of mine seems to me, if not more important, 
at least more practically useful. I refer now to an essay which 

~ was originally published under the title ‘How to get rid of 
the Boss ’. . 

In that treatise I deal with the problem of the person senior 
to us who refuses to retire. We all encounter this problem at 
one time or another. There he sits in front of the biggest desk, 
experienced, energetic and shrewd. He has passed the age of 

seventy and looks capable of working on efficiently until he is 
a _ ninety-five. No one can say that he is losing grip: far from it; 
the situation would be better if he were. No, he works on as 


: es a fact is that he threatens to outlive every possible successor. 


ee When he finally retires, the man who should have succeeded 
_--———ihim will be insane or dead. Beyond a certain point the man who 


_ is denied responsibility becomes unfit to have it. He is worn out 
31 by mere frustration and useless by the time his chance arrives. 
.the problem of how to get rid of the Boss is not a figment of 

_ my imagination: it is real. More than that, it is urgent. 
Se _ What is the answer to this problem? It lies to a great extent 
jin two words: air travel. To get rid of the old chairman of 
directors all you must do is to insist that he attends plenty of 
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capably as ever, reducing us all to a state of despair. The sad ~ 
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international conferences, held at places far apart and to be 
reached in time only by a series of rapid non-stop flights. It does 
not matter what the conferences are about. The thing is to ensure 
that they offer the most ‘violent changes of temperature. He 
should be hurled from the equatorial to the arctic, from Quebec 
to Basra, with scarcely time to breathe. The pleasing result 
is that he is-always emerging from a pressurised aircraft wearing 
thick tweeds and carrying an overcoat in a ground temperature of 
105 degrees: a procedure only varied when his clothes are tropical 
and the ground temperature well below zero. While in the air 
his time will be spent in filling in forms about currency and 
where he slept last night and why. The question about where 
he slept is fairly easy, for he will not have slept at all, but there 
is something very fatiguing about all the other imbecile questions 
constantly reiterated as the frontiers flash by. There is, again, the 
difficulty about meals—the probability (going one way) of having 
breakfasted three times, and the likelihood (on the return journey) 
of having nothing at all for hours. All these experiences will have 
the effect of making your chairman feel his age. He will begin to 
dream of life in a quict country cottage with a little gardening 
and fishing. 

That is the moment to apply the pressure. On his return to 
Birmingham from the congress at Vancouver, inform him at once 
of the international conference to be held at Panama city. Tell 
him that his passage has been booked for next Tuesday. 

‘But surely someone else could represent us?’ he wil] protest. 

‘No, sir’, you must reply, ‘it would be an insult to the other 
bodies represented if we sent anyone but you’. 

‘ But I could have gone there from Vancouver if you had cabled 
me in time’, 

‘Yes, sir, but we needed you here to deal with urgent questions 
of policy. We must settle these problems even if we have to 
work all night’. 

* All night? ’ he will groan. 

‘Yes, sir, we all admire the way you can keep on until the 
work is done, and we can decide nothing, of course, without you ”. 

By this time you will see in his eyes the haunted look of one 
who admits defeat. He will have retired by the end of the year. 

pwhats that? .; . Er, yesqiesee. .7 

But I was asked to talk about Parkinson’s Law, and that so far 


I have not even said what it is. That is perfectly true and I 


owe everyone a most abject apology. My thoughts ramble on 
from one thing to another and here is the result—I have failed 
to reach what is the whole point of the book; and now I am 
afraid it is too late. It is no good my trying to explain Parkinson’s 
Law now. All I can do—after apologies to all concerned—is to 
assure you that it is one of the great discoveries of the age, and 
that some day—some other-day—I may have time to tell you 
what it is.—General Overseas, Service 


River Scene in October 


Walking along the bank of the still river 
They are caught up in a bell 
Of air and mist and water; a pale shell 
Through which they cannot break but are locked in forever 


They do not speak, but like tall birds 
Move with a just eloquence on the silk 
Of the autumn screen, pallid as milk. 
On the opposite bank hulks loom in the boat yards. 


This is the country of love; a riverscape drawn 

In on itself; a communion rare 

As the secret it feeds on and which it will not share. 
Now lovers and landscape into one whole are grown. 


The dull sun, mauve as an aster, blurs in the mist. 
The boats dissolve in grey, the birds are flown, 
The painted screen hangs down the colour of old stone. 
Somewhere beyond, river and lovers are lost. 
JOHN SMITH 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, May 21 


Upper House of French Parliament en- 
dorses National Assembly’s decision to 
renew the Government’s special powers 
in Algeria 

Representatives of the London Transport 
Executive and of the London busmen 
have separate talks with the Chief Indus- 
trial Commissioner about London bus 
strike 


Postmaster-General announces plans for 
some Cheaper telephone calls 


Thursday, May 22 


The Bank rate is reduced from six per cent, 
to five-and-a-half per cent. 


Lebanese Government decides to appeal to 
the U.N. Security Council against inter- 
ference by the United Arab Republic 


French and Tunisian forces clash at Gafsa 
airfield in southern Tunisia 


Over 9,000 .London dockers strike un- 
officially in support of unofficial strike at 
Smithfield market 


Friday, May 23 


Committee of Public Safety for All Algeria : . . eer 3 at oe a 


Chairman of London Transport, and On May 24 the uprising in Algeria spread to the island of Corsica when demonstrators seized the Prefecture i 
General Secretary of the Transport and Ajaccio, the capital, and set up a Committee of Public Safety. This photograph, taken last weekend, shows jubilar 
General Workers’ Union, fail to reach crowds in Ajaccio acclaiming the coup 

"any basis for negotiation during talks on Ee eT perenne iene Sa renee nnn Sseeteeeenen etre etter 
London bus strike : ; 


Saturday, May 24 


Demonstrators in Corsica occupy the pre- 
fecture of Ajaccio, the capital, and set up : PS & ce 
a ‘ Committee of Public Safety’ : : : 


It is announced that President Eisenhower 
has suggested in a letter to Mr. Khrush- 
chev that a panel of experts from east 
and west should meet in Geneva within 
three weeks to study ways of ending 
nuclear tests 


Atomic reactor at Dounreay, Scotland, 
begins working 


Sunday, May 25 


French Cabinet holds another emergency 
meeting 


' French army in Algeria promises to provide 
supplies for Corsica 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia declares 
state of emergency throughout whole 
country 


Monday, May 26 


M. Pflimlin warns emergency session of 
National Assembly that France is 
“threatened by civil war’ : 


Part of French Mediterranean Fleet arrives 
off Algeria 


Canadian U.N. truce observer shot dead 
during clash on Israel-Jordan border near 
Jerusalem 


Tuesday, May 27 


General de Gaulle announces that he has 
begun to form a new Republican G g : : £ 
ment a eee The new army and the old: above, the Queen driving past a line of guided weapons when, as Captain-General o 
a the Royal Artillery, she attended a display of equipment at Woolwich on May 22. On the left is a ‘ Corporal’, o1 
Transport and General Workers’ Union | the right a‘ Thunderbird’; right,a detachment of the Household Cavalry, who earlier last week had given a 
plans to extend London bus strike at the Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural .Show, riding through the countryside on a recruiting 
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M. Jacques Soustelle, civilian adviser to General Salan and General Massu, speaking at a rally 
in Oran, western Algeria, on May 22. The two generals also addressed the rally 


ity police and supporters of General de Gaulle clashing during 


‘on in Paris last week. After an overnight visit to Paris, General 
1ounced on May 27 that he had begun ‘ the necessary procedure 
to establish a Republican Government’ 


es ee a 


A shepherd and his dog from Wales taking part in the sheepdog trials held in Hyde Park, 
London, on Whit Saturday 


s pees EES os < Be ECS 


Yachts in the One Design class competing in the Whitsuin races of the Royal Burnham Yacht 
Club at Burnham-on-Crouch last weekend 


Year Political Broadcast pe 


DONALD WADE, MP., the Liberal Whip, inigodades nome. BOWEN, Gs 
ARTHUR HOLT, MP., and MARK BONE AEE ees MPSS 


ms ONALD WADE: I’m the Libera Whip ‘aud it is inflation in the main which gives risem - Male voice: I agree Shae st out of 
o in the House of Commons, andI have to them. . "and all that, but what about the Rent . 


with me three of my colleagues: Wade: I think that leads us, rather naturally, ¢ ‘rent a flat and I still don’t know where I 
Roderic Bowen, M.P. for Cardigan- yn to the next question which is about the cost in all this business. I’d be prepared to } 
re shire; Arthur Holt, Member for Bolton West; of Jiying. ~ higher rent, but they could still throw me 
aye: and Mark Bonham Carter, Member for - if they wanted to, and I’m not the only o: 


Male voice: I’m a lene in a SPofidon office — fiinit-position. What. do. the Liberals think a 


Dats = Torrington. i ck a 
al. _ Our purpose tonight* is to tell you something ase ee vesd latte Peat ~a ee ied the Rent Act? a 
ine about Liberal policy, and at the same’ time to eid. 52 Wade: Will you answer nies Mark? cate 


P. hich is being asked by a 224 I’ve sot_a daughter at school, and I can 
ae answer a Laie be o oo aie ee, tell you I’m finding it harder every week to - Bonham Carter: Well, let’s be clear about c 
ve i rae ace ate ra ie 2 make ends meet, and I just can’t give my wife © eis. Whatever the Tabane Party may say, 


ee : + > 3 “val? 
= ie Ce coday Iss titre i = me Hileat as much as she ought to have for housekeeping. Liberals we believe there had to be a Rent A 
7 Now, Fmr'gomg ‘te pat tat questior aa What would you do to stop the rise in Prices? Where we quarrel with the Government, 

a who recently won the Torrington by-election, 
a. wind a Wade: Arthur Holt, I suggest coe ee ail the present Rent Act, is that it is brought i 
is Mark Bonham Carter. _ ee, ; * _ much too late. If you act at the last minute you 
| Mark Bonham Carter: The answer to that at. \ have to act more drastically, more painfully, a andy 
By question is, yes. Liberal revival is no longer a Arthur Holt: Well, one of the Senet we would’ - more unjustly than if you act in time. It wa: 
a i ~theory,.it's a'fact. It is-a political fact which pot do—we would not go on making the pound a think, eight years ago’ thar we suggested ; 


Ls has been demonstrated in recent public opinion worth less and Jess. Did you see in the papers a start should be made in decontrolling con= 
_ polls and at recent by-elections. At Rochdale today that the pound had gone down another — trolled housing. If it had been started then it 7 
be. - and at Torrington, where Liberals fought, 80 two shillings in the last two years? The main could have been done gradually and fairly. It 
-—sper cent. of the electorate voted; more than reason that prices have risen continuously since would not have been a Landlords’ Act or 
> 35 per cent. of them voted Liberal. At North the war has been because of the drop in the ‘Tenants’ Act; it would have been an Act f 
hte Islington, where no Liberal fought, only 35 per value of money. The tory and socialist Govern- to both sides. As it is, much unnecessary hard- 
Beis cent. of the whole electorate voted at all. I don’t ments are entirely responsible for this. They — ship, and above all much unnecessary anxiety, 


Bi think there could be a more conclusive demon- have been spending more than we can afford, have been caused, It was because we foresaw that _ 
‘a , Stration of the swing towards Liberalism. : with the result that the money left in your hardship and injustice were bound to foll 
we Of course the voters are protesting against pocket and mine buys less and less, - ~ ‘the present Act that we suggested over a 
as - the failure of the two major parties, but what Now, what would we do? First, we would — ago. a safeguard to look after people who are” 
wr,” I’ve said makes it obvious what people want to cut government expenditure by at least going to be evicted in October of this year and 
es do is to vote for the Liberal Party and for the £500,000,000 for a start; saving £250,000,000 have no other home to go to. © Rs a" 
aie ~ Liberal policy. ' on defence; £200,000,000 by making the gasand _— Recently, the Government has introduced aT 
Roast Wade: Thank you Mark. Now we've four €lectricity industries raise their capital in the ~ Mesading Bill on these lines—again, very ted 
"an people here, from different walks of life, who open market, and £50,000,000 by cutting White- ~ But it’s so surrounded by conditions and quali. 
| Saeed want to ask us some questions about our policy. hall waste. This would allow us to make sub- fications that its consequences are ‘difficult to 
So let’s have the first question. "stantial reductions in. taxation. I suggest this foretell. The Labour Party wants to make all 


should start with a shilling off the income tax, tenants tenants of the local authority. Our lo 
and sixpence off petrol and some further cuts term aim is in exactly the opposite direction : q 
in purchase tax. ; _ jis to make it possible for more people to own 
Secondly, we would cut the protective duties their own houses. We Liberals believe in more _ 
on all goods coming into this country by 50 per home ownership—that’ s the best solution. 
cent., thus making the United Kingdom aa Wade: Thank you, Mark, Ne we've just 
" ‘cheaper and more efficient market in which to time for one more question. — 
Roderic Bowen: Yes. We Liberals believe that — manufacture—and, indeed, in which to shop. — 


_ strikes are an out-moded weapon in the field of Thirdly, we would make price fixing agree- & _ Female voiee: I sometimes think py ‘believe 


_ industrial disputes, and rarely result in anything ments illegal. ~The Liberal Parliamentary Party 0. The aren't interested. in po litics. a 
but harm to all concerned. The Liberal Party moved an amendment to this effect when the . ifthe eae ee sr a Beare — =e call : 
does not deny the right of a man to withhold Restrictive Trade Practices. Act was going © * ,. 7 1 2 hea wf as a 
his labour, and we certainly do not advocate through parliament, but it was rejected, We Bhs “ wee ee Cet bps 
that strikes should be made illegal. But the fact don’t get alarmed when we hear someone has oer ¢ people everywhere, from: this horton * 
remains that recent experience has shown how been cutting prices—we agree with the house- _ Wade: Roderic Bowen. 
futile such action usually is. wives a little slashing of prices in the shops is __ Bowen: We have come to the conclusion 
_ The London bus strike, to which you referred, a jolly good thing. . i 
has been brought about by many causes; some Fourthly, we would encourage a new outlook We have reached this conclusion, not 
of them are certainly the responsibility of the in industry. We have put down amendments to 
Government of the day, but the immediate the Finance Bill now being discussed in the ~ 
cause is the fact that Mr. Cousins and his House, to remove tax obstacles from employees _ 
colleagues, after submitting their case to am who take up shares in industry—indeed, to give 
_ Industrial Court, are now attempting to upset them tax concessions. By encouraging the spread 
the award of that court by strike action, If this of ownership in industry, instead of nationalis- _ 
sort of thing goes on, the traditional confidence ing it, we hope gradually to change the atmo- _ 
of everyone in industrial arbitration will be sphere from one of conflict to one of partner- 
_ destroyed. We Liberals believe that arbitration ship between workers, management and capital. 
__ machinery can do much to settle disputes. But, | Wade: Thank you, Arthur, Now for Bnothers 


of course, most disputes arise over pay demands, question. x 
ene Fd, eT /— * Broadcast-on May 22 


Male voice:, Well, I’m a Londoner-and because 
_of this bus strike we’ve had a lot of walking to 
do these last few weeks. As a. docker and a 
‘trade unionist, what I want to know is: what 
have the Liberals got to say about strikes? 


Wade: Roderic Bowen, will you answer that? 


_ 


in as a country, are genuine and sincere 
ut this, we must be prepared to do something 
ve about it now; and that the only limita- 
we should put upon our efforts is our 
responsibility to play our part in maintaining a 
yee 
_ All this talk of eattias or postponing tests, 
; and of permitting, or not Permitting, bomb bases 
in Britain, worthy though it is’in its intentions, 
‘blinds us to the fact that all the time more 
and more nuclear weapons are being made and 
4 or re and more preparations are being made for . 
< . is tragic enough, goodness knows, 
that Russia and America face each other today 
"armed to the teeth with stocks of bombs. But 
. us remember that world peace will be 
_ threatened still further if other nations enter the 
wnuclear arms race. France and Germany have 
z already declared their intentions, and many other 
7 ‘countries—some with very irresponsible and un- 
~ stable governments—will want to follow suit. 
: _ The Liberal .Party believes that the most 
effective way in which Britain can discourage 
such a dangerous development is by declaring 
_ that she will cease forthwith from making any 
_ more nuclear bombs, and following this up by 


@ to get-our allies to agree that ‘ll 
: ‘bombs in our, and their, possession shall 
be put. under international control. This would 
be a ‘practical contribution towards the imme- 
diate problem of preventing the widening of the 
dangers. It would also be a most significant step 
forward towards the abolition, by the world as 
a whole, of nuclear weapons, and ultimately 
‘towards general disarmament: It would also free 
substantial sums of money, which could be used 
for, amongst other things, the building of a real 


_ bulwark against Communism, by financing the 


fight against poverty in the backward countries 
of the world. 

You may ask: Will all this be contrary to 
our obligation to contribute towards the defence 
of the free world? And will it make us more and 


“more dependent on America? The Liberal Party 
believes that while the world remains in such 
- an unsettled state our most effective contribution 


towards maintaining law and order on the 


“military side would be a highly trained regular 


army, free from the encumbrances of National 
Service. 

We believe that our influence on America does 
not depend upon whether or not we possess 
nuclear bombs, but whether we are pursuing 
policies in the international field which com- 


mand the =: and goodwill of the people 
of the free world. A lead must be given; Liberals 
believe that Britain is admirably placed to give 
that leadj and to do so by ceasing to produce 
nuclear bo 

Wade: Thank you, Roderic. Now, in these 
replies you have heard some of the salient points 
of our policy. You will find, I think, that there 
is a distinctive Liberal point of view on most of 
the great issues of the day, and you will also 


_ find that Liberals believe that Britain shouldn’t 


attempt to go it alone, but should work in part- 
nership with others. Britain will, of course, make 
a much better partner if she avoids getting into 
financial difficulties every other year—if she 
reduces the heavy burden of taxation and stops 
further increases in the cost of living. That’s 
one of our aims. It is also our aim to encourage 
saving: hence the importance: of our new ‘ Save 
as you Earn’ proposals, which have just been 
published, I hope you’ll hear much more about 
them. I believe you will. 

But the best way to learn more about our 
policy is by joining the Liberal Party, in what- 
ever part of the country you may happen to live. 
In that way you can be of very great help in- 
getting these Liberal ideas carried out, and we 
shall welcome your help. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 


*The Mist Procession’ 

Sir,—Lord Attlee’s review of The Mist Pro- 
‘cession is rather perfunctory and certainly does 
not err on the side of generosity. It lacks all 
warmth which argues a congenital defect in the 
writer rendering him unable to assess truly a 
man such as Vansittart who was all warmth, so 
human, so big, so affectionate, with a genius for 
friendship which has escaped his reviewer. Jan 
Masaryk was such another. I find it strange that 
anyone should write about Vansittart without — 
mentioning his abiding characteristic, the 
Patriotism, the love of England which consumed 
him like a flame. Nor is any tribute paid to the 
loyalty, to the singular personal charm which 

brought him so many of those friendships which 

seem to have escaped Lord Attlee. 
* Cassandra ’, ‘ damnable iteration ’, ‘ hindsight 
-of an old man’, ‘boring’, ‘superficial views’, | 
such terms serve only to reveal ignorance of the 
man. Lord Attlee is ‘inclined to doubt his 
_ judgement of persons’, It was all too acute 
for some of those who fell under it and the con- 
-victed rarely agree with a sentence which they 
fail to get reversed on appeal to public opinion. 
An illustration of an extraordinarily wrong 
Solara on Lord Attlee’s part is when he says 
_ Vansittart ‘ never seems to have grasped the 
yvulsion of people to war after the slaughter — 
> 1914 war’. The thought of that slaughter — 
sver left his compassionate heart and unceas- 
drome hia. forvard.to:tey to prevent of 
d slaughter. He did not, as Lord Attlee 


~ 


arrel was with leaders who were heading © 
* His torment of 


_ epitaph: 
_ being tepid: 


“regard the people as ‘all Gadarene swine’. 4 


that he took ‘a wholly superficial view of the 
inter-war period ’. Superficial! Vansittart!! His 
teal offence was that he seemed, to Lord Attlee, 
‘to think that the Labour Party men were all 
pacifists whereas they realistically understood 
that mere national defence was out-dated and 
that the only hope was in collective security ’. 

A comment on this is to be found on page 132 
of Dr. Dalton’s The Fateful Years. ‘In July 
1936 I took the lead in trying to persuade the 
Parliamentary Executive and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to desist from the [realistic!— 
W.] practice of voting against Army, Navy 
and Air Force Votes in Committee of 
Supply’. Dalton continues: ‘People were be- 
wildered by our attitude on foreign policy and 
defence, They simply did not accept the profes- 
sional Parliamentarian’s argument, on which 
Attlee and others relied, that a vote against the 
Defence Estimates. did not mean a vote against 
defence’. So much for ‘ realistically’. 

Lord Attlee was never likely to understand 
Vansittart and, consequently, to appreciate his 
qualities. The explanation is to be found in a 


remark quoted by Sir Robert Boothby in a more 


perceptive review of the book—‘ And Van’s own 
“TI have always found difficulty in 
it is easier to be passionate or 
_ indifferent ”? Lord Attlee, is par excellence, 
the tepid man.—Yours, etc., 
_ Crowborough WINSTER 
‘Preventive Medicine and New Plagues 
Sir,—Dr. Backett’s nostalgia for ie) old 
simplicity of water pollution as the cause of 
raises yet again a question which crops 
p with increasing frequency in various branches 
0 “science today facing. their respective obstinate 


- 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


problems, This question is whether the causation 
concept is valid and, if not, whether continued 
adherence to it is a blinding factor in the 
approach to, let us say, Dr, Backett’s own 
obstinate problems: thrombosis, bronchitis, and 
cancer, 

It is significant that Dr, Backett believes that 
current threats to our health seem less simple 
than of yore because ‘ they have literally dozens 
of causes, all interacting . . .”’, With respect I 
suggest that adherence to causation in the teeth 
of self-contradiction such as this statement 
reveals has long prevented science from seeing 
its problems in true perspective. Now, perhaps 
because ‘its problems are becoming more and 
more obstinate, it is, with increasing frequency, 
being made to feel there’s ‘something wrong’. 
This statement of Dr, Backett’s is another 
indication of the trend, 

It is inept to think of a number of separate 
phenomena merely functioning according to 
their nature as the cause of some further 
phenomenon just because, by chance, space-time 
brings them into close proximity, Vary time, 
vary space or vary any other one or combination 
of the contributory phenomena and the result 
will be different, Is time the cause? Is space? 
Is. the: presence or absence of some particular 
condition in one or other of the contributory 
variables the cause? I believe it would be an 
important contribution to scientific method to 
cease to search for cause and to see phenomena 
as ever varying relationship between matter in 
energy fields functioning ceaselessly according to 
their nature, 

May I put another example of causation per- 
version drawn from another branch of healing? 
In my morning newspaper an article report- 


ul i Review, uae e pablidics, sai f P Sere 
‘mental illness is caused by alcoholism’, It is a. 
fact, however, that a form of therapy, successful _ 
with alcoholism, approaches it from an almost 


_ exactly” opposite standpoint, It states that alco-— 


holism is an expression of personality disturb- 
ance experienced by the sufferer as a sense of 
inadequacy and known technically as low self- 
sufficiency, It could be that the causation con- 
cept is a factor in the obstinacy of alcoholism. 
So, too, perhaps, if Dr, Backett questioned the 


validity of the causation concept he might get 


‘a new edge to his diagnostic tools.—Yours, etc., 
Letchworth Harry HOWELL 


The ‘Disappointed Man’ 
 Sir.—In my talk on W. P. N. Barbellion (THE 
LISTENER, May 15) I was not concerned with 
the well-known controversy as to whether the 
Journal of a Disappointed Man was an authentic 
‘diary. My intention was to present a short bio- 
‘graphy of Barbellion, using extracts from his 
writings and from other sources to illustrate the 
main events of his life. These are indisputable. 
Professor A. F. Pollard’s criticism that the 
diaries were written ‘ with no regard to historical 
truth’ was a harsh opinion with which Bar- 
bellion’s relatives and close friends have never 
concurred, It was based on the fact that a few 
entries were wrongly dated and that others were 
_ rearranged for the sake of artistic effect, Owing 
to this Professor Pollard questioned the veracity 

of the diaries as a whole—unfairly, I think. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 MICHAEL BLACKMORE 


Sir,—Mr. Henston’s surprise that Mr. Black- 
“more’s interesting talk on my brother ‘ Bar- 
“bellion’ contained no reference to the late Pro- 

fessor A, F, Pollard’s criticisms is unwarranted, 
_ The Professor’s Essay in Historical Method was 
the most ridiculous, irrelevant, and in some 
respects the meanest thing every written about 
*Barbellion’. I wrote at the time that ‘as an 
essay in ironical vein, contrived to lampoon the 
historical method, it might be hard to surpass’. 

The Professor was bound to admit that there 
was such a person as Bruce Frederick Cum- 
mings, and, condescendingly, that there was ‘a 
substratum of truth in the Diaries’. But his 
essay dabbles with the suggestion of authorship 
by H. G. Wells, or alternatively of collaboration 
between Wells and ‘ Barbellion’s’ two brothers, 
with an inclusion by Wells of some facts of his 
own biography. It was fantastic nonsense, and 
why Mr. Henston describes my reply at the time 
as ‘curious’ I fail to understand. | 

As for the quotation contained in Mr. Hen- 
ston’s letter, it is a mere quibble over the use 
of the word diary in the strictest sense of the 
word. Of course ‘Barbellion’ revised and 
-amended with a view to publication, He says so 

himself in his ‘ Journal’ entry of February 6, 
1917: ‘I am busy re-writing, editing, and 
-bowdlerising my journals for publication against 
the time when I’ shall have gone the way of all 
flesh. No one else would prepare it for public- 
tion if I don’t. Reading it through again, I see 
_ what a remarkable book I have written’; and he 
adds as a footnote the relevant historical fact 
that ‘ John Wesley re-wrote his journals ’, 
‘There is no mystery whatever. It was not 
a diary in the sense that it merely and exclusively 
recorded day-to-day happenings as, for example, 


~ Pep: duct: 
Diary’, Sa Seas the Ane: ase J.. Cum-> 


_ mings, faithfully records the fact that ‘Bar- 
bellion’ clearly selected. for publication those 


entries of fact that were appropriate to the 
scheme of his ‘ Journal’, but when he included 
actual events they happened as nearly as possible 
as he related them.. 

It requires no long essay in historical method 
to apprehend the patent fact that the diaries also 
“consist of imaginative introspections and retro- 
spections’ unless the Professor insinuates by 


‘imaginative’ that they were invented, But to— 


say the diaries have no regard to historical truth 
is false, and has little or no ie Sr on their 
quality. —Yours, Sess 


Sevenoaks" H. R. Guamines 


Lord Rothermere Came to Lunch 
Sir,—B.B.C, talks which you publish have a 
greater record of accuracy than much other 
current reading matter. It was blemished a little 
by Sewell Stokes’ contribution, ‘Lord Rother- 
mere Came to Lunch’ (THE LISTENER, May 
22), which contained five errors of fact, Sample 
error: ‘Wickham Steed edited The Times 
during the first world war.’ 
editor then was Geoffrey Dawson, 


Corrective information in regard to the other ~ 


errors is available to Mr. Stokes, if he cares to 
have it.—Yours, etc., 

Chelsea REGINALD POUND. 
O No John! f 

-Sir,—Mr. Hilary Corke, in his review of Mr. 
James Reeves’ ‘ The Idiom of the People’, refers 
to Sabine Baring-Gould as a collector of English 
traditional verse and adds that ‘his originals 
are lost beyond recovery ’. The Reverend William 
Purcell in his recent life of Baring-Gould 
(Onward Christian Soldier) says that Baring- 


Gould deposited all his original transcripts in 


the Plymouth Public Library.—Yours, etc., 

Welwyn Garden City ALBERT MILLER 
The Unknown Debussy 

Sir,—I am glad Mr. Rollo Myers emphasises 
the date of the opinion expressed by Debussy 
of Baudelaire (THE LISTENER, May 22), The 
‘evidence adduced in support of his statement 
that ‘ Baudelaire was Debussy’s favourite poet’ 
thus belongs to another period. I would agree to 
the retention of this statement only if qualified 
by the phrase ‘a generation before the period of 
The Fall of the House of Usher’. 


On the matter of Mr. Myers’ arguments re- 
garding the music left by Debussy for this opera 


the answer is easy. The sources he quotes to 
the effect that no music has remained or that 
nothing of it has been found are incorrect. This 
is not so surprising as it may seem, for a mass 
of legends and incorrect information has tended 
over the years to obscure Debussy’s true figure. 

Mr. Myers says that he has ‘ yet to learn that 
anything more than “ fragments ” [of ‘ Usher ’] 
exist’, The facts are that the music for a com- 
plete scene of ‘Usher’ is in existence; that a 
precise description of this scene was published 
in a Paris sales catalogue as long ago as 1933; 
and that in no way can this description be said 
to indicate mere ‘ fragments ’, 

I think Mr, Myers will agree that the exist- 
ence of this substantial score must radically alter 
the basis of his argument.—Yours, etc., 

_ London, W.9 — © Epwarp LocKSsPEISER 


- sensible person, surely, welcomes the variations. 


He did not, The 


ton Ae. Last Coventry: Tost-cxee of Planning” 


_ Sir,—Mr,. Plommer’s fussing” about orien’ 
tion at Coventry wears a strangely old-fashio: 
air (THE LIsTENER, April 24). All over the 


Continent one constantly comes upon churches: 
-which do not run precisely east-west, and fe 


Moreover, this has always been so: in the 
Middle Ages we English were well known for 


‘our pedantry about ‘ correct’ orientation, which, 


however, even we were prepared to ‘bandon | 
when considerations of site made another direc-_ 
tion obviously preferable, as at Rievaulx, A 
notable example in the present come is the 
cathedral of Liverpool, | 

Your readers may, in fact, infer, as I taser 
eine Mr. Plommer, in his vitriolic dislike of the 
Coventry plan, will take a whack at it ‘with any 
stick on which he can lay his hands, Fortunately 
he appears to be in a very small minority, Many 
of us feel that this plan, together with the siting 
of the new cathedral, looks like Proving to bea 
eee success.—Yours; etc., 


London, S.W.7 ALEC CLrFTON-TAYLOR 
: ; i 


The Swallow Projca 
(continued from page 887) — 


only with long-distance communications at very 
high speed, invulnerably. We are concerned 
with the idea of flying, say, to Australia non- 
stop in about eight hours, all the way over 
the sea round the Cape of Good Hope Gf you 
like), 12,000 miles, non-stop, without refuelling 
‘and without atomic power. We are not con- 
cerned with the design of aircraft weighing hun- 
dreds of tons, but with aircraft capable of doing 
what they could do better, smaller, safer, cheaper 


-and over much greater distances, 


“Why the controversy? There always is con- 
troversy about change: the clash of the believed 
versus the perceived, Aircraft evolution has in- 
eyitably been induced to emulate bird-like 
qualities, but reluctantly. There was controversy 

over the Wright brothers’ rejection of inherent 
‘Stability; controversy over monoplane versus 
biplane; controversy about retractable under- 
carriages, about variable camber and variable- 
pitch propellers, But all those resisted things © 
came and had to come. Do you remember how 
the aircraft-engine authorities of the day resisted 
the development of the Whittle jet project? Of 
course there is controversy over this last, long- 


awaited change. Of course it can be said that the 
*same idea has been tried in America, But the 


‘American experiment missed the essential point! 
_ Now, what if the Swallow Project goes to 
America? Need that be a matter of controversy? 
Time, as well as money, is an essential factor. 
But controversy will continue. The aeronautical 
constructor—indeed, the Englishman—is an 
arguing animal. But when a matter has been 
put to the proof, as this matter has, is it not 
time. to open our minds, close our ranks; and 
get on with the job as quickly as may be? “Does: 
it so much matter at this stage where or with 
whose help? For this is not only vital to the 
continued greatness of our Commonwealth in 
the security of communications on which our 
material safety and welfare chiefly depend; it 
is tee also to the co-operation of mankind. — 
Ec en! At Home and Abroad’ (Home Seas 


. 
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FORD strides ahead 


... and the new Foundry at Dagenham, with its 
superb equipment and fine working conditions, 

offers powerful evidence of progress in Ford’s 
modernisation programme, a plan for development 
unequalled by any other manufacturer in Hurope. 

, Here’s a vote of confidence in Britain’s future, 

a foundation for greater vehicle exports, and a promise 


of even more value for money for Ford owners everywhere. 


_ FORWARD WITH S085 OF DAGENHAM 
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Gardening 


THESLETSTENER- 


Foxglove and Jasmine 


WOODLAND dell full of foxgloves 

in full flower is a sight one can never 

forget. That is the common variety 

called Digitalis purpurea, but the 
hybridists have been at work on them and raised 
the Excelsior hybrids, It is a distinct break, 
the flowers being carried all round the 
stems, standing erect. The colours of 
these new foxglove hybrids are white, 
cream, creamy pink, rose pink, deep 
pink, purple, and pale yellow. The insides 
of the tubular blooms are covered in 
spots, making them most attractive. It is 
such a good plant that the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society honoured it with a first- 
class certificate in their 1954 trials, and 
that is high praise indeed for a foxglove. 

It will grow to a height of six feet or 
even more, and it is much stronger than 
the common variety. What a plant for 
the back row in the mixed flower border, 
with only the hollyhocks towering above 
it! One of its great beauties is that 
the whole stem is covered with flowers, 
back and front, often with six or seven 
spikes to each plant. It is a perfect flower 
for the woodland garden. A few plants 
dotted between the rhododéndrons and 
azaleas always attract great attention and 
they form an added pleasure after these 
shrubs have passed out of flower. They 
make much finer specimens than the 
ordinary foxglove, especially in beds and 
borders that have been well prepared for 
the other occupants with plenty of leaf 
soil. They do not mind a bit of shade 
either, and will seed themselves once you 
establish them. 

Do not think of these Excelsior hybrid 
foxgloves as a common plant like the 
ordinary Foxglove. They are very much 
more than that. They are easily raised 


Jasminum polyanthum 


By F. H. STREETER 


from seed, sown now with the other biennials 
in a nicely prepared seed bed. Sow very thinly, 
broadcast if you can and just rake the seed in. 
Do not sow deeply. As soon as you can handle 
the seedings prick them out in nursery lines to 
make up ready for autumn planting. A shady 


Foxglove ‘ Excelsior’ 


border is best for them. After flowering, cut out 
the old flowering stem before it seeds; that will 
encourage the plants to make strong shoots to 
flower the following year. It is best to raise a 
batch of young seedlings every year, just in case 
a few go off. All plants are apt to do this, and I 
would not keep them after the second year. 

Another good point about these Excelsior 
hybrids is that they make beautiful indoor pot 
plants. Lift a few plants when you notice them 
beginning to throw up their spikes. You will 
find they have a lot of roots, so they will need 
rather a large pot. Comb the soil down so that 
you can get the roots into a seven- or eight-inch 
pot, just working a little leaf soil down the side 
of the pot. Then water them in and stand out- 
side in a shady spot. Take them indoors just 
as the bottom flowers begin to open and they 
will last for weeks, and prove a real blessing 
just as the tulips are finishing. ‘The only pest 
that may trouble them is the little green cater- 
pillar, but that is not very often, and you can 
soon settle it with a little dusting with 
D.D.T. powder. 

Jasminum polyanthum is one of the newer 


r 


kinds of jasmine, awarded a first-class certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society in 1950. 
Unfortunately it does need protection, such as 
a cold-house, to get the best results. It is a 
tremendous grower planted out, making long 


-thin fern-like growths after the flowers have 


finished in May and June. The flowers 
are white and borne in long clusters all 
down the growths, and it is gloriously 
scented. 

We have it planted in a narrow, 
eighteen-inch border against the back 
wall of a nectarine house, next door to 
camelia reticulata. which has recently 
finished flowering, and this jasmine fol- 
lows in flower for about six to eight 
weeks. It is followed by another jasmine 
called primulinum. This is a double- 
flowering yellow variety. The flowers are 
borne all along the branches, making it 
a wonderful plant for cutting. It is on 
the tender side, like polyanthum, and 
needs a little protection. There were five 
degrees of frost in the cold-house this 
past winter, no heat whatever—so it 
shows what a little shelter will do for 
these jasmines. They are both evergreens. 

Jasminum polyanthum makes a won- 
derful pot plant, and, if you have room, 
try one trained over a wire frame, um- 
brella fashion. We used several of our 
large wire baskets turned upside down 
on a three-foot iron stake and potted in 
a nine-inch pot. Last year’s cuttings have 
nearly covered the frame, beside flower- 
ing well this month. 

In order to grow them for a small 
room, root a few cuttings from the tips of 
young growths. I bought one small plant 
two years ago, and now have a batch of 
fifty to grow in five-inch pots for the 
house. Next spring, put three cuttings 
in a thumb pot in sandy soil, more sand 
than anything else. .Put them in a box covered 
over with a sheet of glass and shaded from the 
sun, and keep it closed until the cuttings have 
rooted. Then gradually reduce the shad& and 
give a little air to the frame, removing the glass 
when nicely rooted. A few days of this, then 
pot off into sixty-sized pots in a little stronger 
compost, that is more loam with a little flaked 
leaf soil. Keep the soil moist. In about three 
weeks they will be ready for five-inch pots in 
which they will flower. Give them a stake two 
feet high and tie the growths in loosely. The 
roots will be through the soil in a fortnight. 
Then give them a gentle feed every week. In 
the spring they develop lovely long sprays of 
delicately scented flowers. 

—From talks in Network Three 


The first volume of a new series of Penguin hand- 
books (published in co-operation with the Royal 
Horticultural Society) is Roses, by F. Fairbrother 
(Penguin Books, 5s.). A practical manual for all who 
would like to grow roses, the book carries a descrip- 
tive list of over 200 varieties with photographs (not 
in colour) of most of the noted ones, ; 
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HE artists most strongly represented in 
the collection of Mr. Niarchos, now on 
view at the Tate Gallery, are the post- 
Impressionists. A group of seven Van 
Goghs includes work from each period except 
that of St. Rémy. The earliest is a small land- 
scape, ‘Church under the Snow’, painted at 
Nuenen in 1885; the latest, ‘ The House of ie 
Pillon ’, was painted at Auvers 
five Por later. Between 
them are two masterpieces, one” 
of the portraits of .Tanguy 
against a background of 
Japanese prints, and the Arles 
‘Les Alyscamps’, a perspec- 
tive of poplars and Roman 
tombs seen from above, the 
whole road covered with fallen 
leaves, a deep brassy yellow. 

A particularly exciting pic- 
ture, because it tells us so 
much of Van Gogh’s inten- 
tions, is a small study of 
thistles painted at Arles. Here 
one can see most clearly his 
concern to use bare formal 
elements to make a lucid and 
expressive equivalent for his 
subject. The whole thing is 
carried by lines of colour 
which have no literal reference 
to the tangled grass or thistles 
_but make a marvellous rhyth-— 
mical parallel to them. 

The collection includes 

__ many pictures that one knows 
well from reproductions but 
never expected to see: an im- 
portant Seurat beach scene, a number of well 
known Lautrecs, the Matisse ‘ Dinner Table’ of 
1897, A Pissarro of 1897 must surely be the 
finest of the many pictures he painted at this 
time from his hotel window overlooking the 
Boulevard des Italiens. It has none of the 
fumbled, furry handling nor the dogmatic com- 
position that are the too-frequent characteristics 
of many of the late works. The picture is like a 
rediscovery on a grand scale of those emotions 
connected with light and space that had been his 
subject-matter twenty years earlier, 

However, nothing in this exhibition is so 
moving as the discovery in the right-hand corner 
of the large room of four Cézannes, one of which 
is ‘ The Black Clock’ of 1869. That this paint- 
ing is to be seen in London must be the most 
important fact in any painter’s mind at the 
moment. ‘ For us Cézanne is a touchstone. ... 
‘Each sight of a Cézanne confirms a definition 
and strengthens a belief: among the visitors to 
each exhibition are some for whom it is the first, 
indispensable meeting, without which a vital 

_ thread would be in danger of breaking’, Some 
people found Professor Gowing’s words exag- 
gerated when they appeared a few years ago; but 


they are exactly accurate. To look at ‘ The Black 


Clock’ is to rediscover painting, to feel that one’s 
understanding of its power is somehow concen- 


‘The Black Clock’, 


By ANDREW FORGE 


trated and refreshed. Many pictures which stand 
at a turning point in their author’s development, 
as this one does, are moving in a special way: 
there are things in them which are at the same 
time conclusions and anticipations. But ‘ The 
Black Clock’ is unique among such pictures, for 
in no other artist does the outward mood of the 
early work contrast so dramatically with the 


by Paul Cézanne: 
Tate Gallery until J une 29 


later, nor, on a deeper level, is there a more 
meaningful connection between the two. 


Colour reproductions have been misleading © 


about this picture and have given little indication 


of an important aspect of it. Painted at the time — 


when Cézanne was turning more and more to 
nature but had not yet adopted the Impression- 
ist language, it is based on the romantic blacks 
and whites of Manet. Yet these blacks and whites 
do not strain to produce solids; they are not 
chiaroscuro but even colour; the dark folds in 
the white tablecloth give an extraordinary effect 
of equality with the white. and with other forms 
in the picture. Already Cézanne is thinking in 


terms of equivalents, of the links that can be ' 


achieved across the surface of the picture, making 
his subject there and at the same time resolving 
his own tension in front of it, Inside the mirror 
is a deep and powerful blue; the mirror’s frame 
is a gold nearly up to the pitch of the lemon 
beside the clock. Blue and gold are like a com- 
pact restatement of the black and Bese a con- 
centration of them. . 

All modern art that is of any maine descends 
from the post-Impressionists and Cézanne in 
particular, and all evaluation of modern art must 
be derived from their example. It is not just that 
our century has rifled them for style but that we 
have gained from them the most important single 


from the Niarchos collection, on view at the 


idea about what painting is. This is the idea that 


_ painting involves a search, that it is not a craft, ‘ 


i.e., something visualised ad then executed in 
dinihice stages. Modern painting means nothing 
if it is not an attempt to articulate, to express; — 


less than nothing if the making of the picture 
can be separated from what it is about. 


Viewed in these terms the paintings of — 
Poliakoff (Hanover Gallery) 
are a great disappointment. 
They are craft works. The pic- — 
tures, which are very popular — 
in France, consist of arrange- 
ments of simple shapes neither ~ 
‘geometric’ nor ‘organic’, to — 
use the jargon terms, There — 
are mechanical suggestions of 
movement but no sense of 
- force or tension. The colour is 
neither personal nor imper- 
sonal, the texture neither slick 
nor clumsy. The pictures are 
good workmanlike _ jobs. 
Nothing is said. Not one~ 
separates itself from its neigh- 
-bours to speak with an indi- 
vidual voice. They are all as 
mute as cushions in a shop. 
Philip Sutton, is showing 
over fifty pictures at Rowland 
Browse and Delbanco, all 


done in the last eighteen 
months. As®* before, one is 
swayed by his continuous 


delight in the world, in sun- 
light and’ landscape and 
flowers, as well as in the power 
of colour to become an equi- 
valent for these things. The way in which he 


~ uses paint has changed rapidly and none of the 


pictures here is handled quite like the last ones 
we saw. Several are painted in flat patches, 
others in a tight. mosaic of dots, These dots 
allow him to deal with the all-over envelop- 
ment of his landscape subjects in the purest 
and sharpest colour, while at the same time 
avoiding a too aggressive saturation. In some ~ 
of the pictures the colour has a slightly shallow 
ving” to it as though he had allowed the violent 
‘contrasts of colour to get ahead of his ex- 
perience of the subject. 

The Lowestoft painter Jeffrey Camp i is show- 
ing at the Galerie de Seine a number of ex- 
tremely concentrated pictures of bathers. 
Camp’s problem has been to grasp a subject that 
is moving all the time, the bather’s limbs, the 
sea, its surface now transparent, now opaque; to 
express an experience which includes the move-_ 
ments of the eye that dissolve perspective and 
anything scenic. He has learnt a great deal from 
Bonnard and Giacometti; but his own solutions 
seem to me to be the victories of an authentic — 
imagination, They have not been easily won. 
He has worked for years on these subjects — 
and it shows. The lightest stroke, the smallest 
figure, is dense with meaning; rb: is hy 
lightly done, , * 


Brother’s Keeper 
_By Stanislaus Joyce. 
Voice of Shem. By Mary Manning. 


Both Faber. 25s. and 15s. respectively 

fe 4 HAVE BEEN A DEVOTEE of the cold bath all 

my life’, declared the late Professor Stanislaus 
geeand ethics of James Joyce; in this unfor- 

e book, based partly on a diary, he writes 

their netioad days in Dublin with a 

_ rigour that is startlingly invigorating. Caustic, 

astic, teetotally intransigent, he is in- 

faa capable of sentimentalising about his country or 
his family, <My father’, he says, ‘belonged to” 

_ the class of the deserving poor, that is to say to 

the class of people who richly deserve to be 

* Eercor . He cannot forgive the vain mprovidaal 

_ wviveur for leading his children such a downhi 

* dance through the pubs‘and snubs of Dublin, 

a “My antipathy to him seemed to have been born 

with me’ 

a James (: Sunny Jim’) was the genius of the 
_ family, and Stanislaus’ early devotion to this 
elder brother earned him a name for being his 
Babrcither’s henchman or, as his father put it, his 

‘s brother’s jackal. But it was not an uncritiedl 

_ relationship and, increasingly, Stanislaus came 
to see himself as his brother’s keeper and 

adviser. ‘ You’re a tiresome moralist ’, said James 

_ when rebuked for drinking or fornicating; but, 
in Dublin and later in Trieste, he depended 
_ much on Stanislaus for company, criticism and 

copy. ‘He said frankly that he used me aS.a 

_ butcher uses his steel’, Like the characters in 
Ulysses, Shem and Shaun, the brothers were 
complementary. James championed his father, 
Stanislaus his mother, James was benevolently 
indifferent to the claims of the Church, Stanis- 
aus was bitterly hostile, When their mother, 


- LDOU 


acono 


sulted her Dublin confessor she was told ‘ You 
may pray for James but there is no hope for 

- Stanislaus’. ‘He advised her to put my brother 

} and me out of the house “before they corrupt 
the other children” ’, ‘I was always’, explains 
Stanislaus, ‘more upset by a blunder or a gaffe 
than a sin, The offence to the Godhead never 

3 troubled me, but faults in my relations with 
others did’, and he bitterly blames the ‘ religious 
sndopers’ who troubled his mother’s grief, 
When she died it was James who went through 


her old love-letters ‘ with as little compunction ~ 


as a doctor or a lawyer’; it was Stanislaus who 
burned them unread. 
3 Anyone who cares for The Portrait of the 
Artist will want this irreplaceable book for the 
~ lively picture it gives of the artist and his 
__ brother, A pity that the author’s death left the 
book unfinished, Unbending, belligerent, can- 
ay TR tecketcusly acute, there is an honesty about 
Stanislaus that compels respect if not affection, 
and an integrity equalling that of his brother 
_ who, he writes, ‘ detested falsity and believed in 
_ individual freedom more thoroughly than any 
man I have ever known’, Always the humanist, 


Ambassador in R 


"once about the Trieste days, 


“should be sacred. . 


alarmed by the lads’ anticlerical attitudes, con-_ 


is 
> 
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‘The Listener’ ’s Book Chrafiicle 


‘was a whole-time 
job and very exhausting. After he went to Paris 
I saw little of him, . . , There is no doubt in my 
mind that if I had been at his elbow Finnegans 
Wake would never have been written in its 
present form, For Finnegans Wake is not only 
unreadable but unprintable as the thousand-odd 
misprints after the first edition prove beyond 
dispute’. One wonders what Professor Joyce’s 


views would have been on The Voice of Shem, 
‘an adaptation for the theatre of six passages 


from Finnegans Wake, Miss Manning has done 
her work with commanding understanding and 
considerable imagination, insisting always that 
‘the words are the things indeed and the words 
_, Joyce wrote to be heard’. 
Sound sense, and Professor Joyce, one feels, 
would have approved. ‘ Unprintable, perhaps’, 
he might say, ‘ but not unspeakable’. 


The Schlieffen Plan. By Gerhard Ritter. 

Oswald Wolff. 30s. © 
Von Schlieffen was the German Chief of 
General Staff who developed the plan for a 
rapid and total defeat of France by means of 
an invasion of Belgium—the famous plan on 
which, essentially, Germany relied in 1914 and 
which has ever since been a source of con- 
troversy between, and confusion among, his- 
torians, Professor Ritter is one of Germany’s 
leading modern historians. On the basis of some 
of Schlieffen’s papers, discovered among the 
captured German archives in Washington, and 
of his own research on the relations between 
the civil and military authorities in Germany in 
the late nineteenth century, he has produced a 
book that it is a pleasure to: welcome in an 
English translation. It is technical and closely 
argued, but not too technical for the general 
reader with an interest in military matters. As a 
work of scholarship, although it by no means 
puts an end to all the controversy and con- 
fusion that has surrounded its subject, it will 
have to be taken into account by all students 
of international politics in the period before 
the first world war. 

What Professor Ritter establishes beyond all 
doubt is the way in which Schlieffen’s plan 
evolved up to its final elaboration in 1905, In 
1892, soon after becoming Chief of Staff, he 
parted company with his predecessors by decid- 
ing to rely in a two-front war on a main 
offensive in the West. In 1897 he first concluded 
that the Western offensive must include an 
advance through Belgium and Luxembourg: up 
to that date he had planned to break through 
Lorraine and had merely toyed with the idea 
of invading through Belgium, Until 1905, 
though now relying on the thrust through 
Belgium for a quick decision, he still did not 
stake all on it, but kept the greater part of his 
forces in the West on his left wing in Lorraine. 
It was in 1905, and very suddenly, that the plan 


1s Was threatened with expulsion, under reached its final stage. In that year Schlieffen 
i, and deprived of his job in Trieste reduced his forces on the left wing of his 
_ Western offensive to one-eighth of the whole 


; he wa ; saved only by the a 


while widening his right hook so as to cut 
Sab Kigiland as well as Belgium and Luxem- 


bourg and Baending it so as to aim at Dunkirk. 

Having established these facts, Professor 
Ritter is concerned to answer three questions. 
Why did von Schliffen depart from the defen- 
sive war plans of his predecessors? What is it 
that accounts for the stages in the development 
of his own plan from 1892 to 1905, and 
especially for its sudden culmination in 1905? 
Was the final plan so likely to bring success as 
to justify the political disadvantages involved in 
it, especially the invasion of neutral territory and 
the fact that the plan’s reliance on speed and 
on the offensive made it likely that Germany 
would act precipitately in a crisis? In dealing 
with the-first and second of these questions he 
lays great stress on the importance of Schlieffen’s 
interest in total victory for the sake of total — 
victory, and argues that the plan was developed 
on the basis of this doctrine from purely strate- 
gical considerations, This approach does not 
make enough allowance for the effect on the 
German General Staff of such political develop- 
ments as the Franco-Russian alliance of 1892-4 
and the Anglo-French entente of 1904; and ~ 
the most that can be said for Professor Ritter’s 
discussion of the connection between the plan 
of 1905 and the Morocco crisis of that year is 
that it is stimulating but inconclusive. Much 
that he says on the third question is similarly 
inconclusive; and it points to a serious omission. 

Many German critics have blamed Germany’s 
failure in the first world war on the fact that 
Schlieffen’s plan was slightly modified by his 
successor, von Moltke. Professor Ritter implies 
that von Moltke’s mistake was to retain as much 
as he did of Schlieffen’s framework of thought. 
But he nowhere discusses this central question 
of why Schlieffen’s ideas, with only minor 
changes, remained the basis of German planning 
after Schlieffen had retired, in the crucial years 
from 1905 to 1914. One reason for this, perhaps, 
is the fact that Professor Ritter is engaged on 
a larger work to which the present book is 
merely an introduction. It is to be hoped that 
the omission will be made up in the next book 
and that that also will be translated for the 
benefit of English readers, 


Insect Migration. By C. B. Williams. 
Collins: ‘New Naturalist’. 30s. 

Everyone has heard of a swarm of locusts, and 
at least knows that a swarm moves from place 
to place, descending upon the fields of hapless 
farmers and destroying their crops in a single 
night. Few, however, know anything of the 
origins of locust swarms, or of the courses 
they follow or the distances they cover, Still 
fewer people realise that many other kinds of 
insects, from frail moths to powerful dragon- 
flies, migrate over distances of hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands, of miles from one part of 
the world. to another—and this is hardly sur- 
prising in view of the fact that entomologists 
themselves have only gradually become aware 
during. the last thirty or forty years of the wide- 
spread nature of insect migration. As Dr. 
Williams says, ‘migration has been brought to 
the notice of many field naturalists—including 
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‘It is romantic but not senti- 
mental ; it is outspoken but 
not embarrassing ; although 
set against a background of 
success and grandeur, there 
is no yaunting . . Lady 
Diana’s prose is straightfor- 
ward and manly, Hers is one 
of the most genuine self- 
portraits that I have encoun- 


tered,’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


“It has captivated me both as 
a picture of a vanished world 
and as the revelation of a 
character . . . The story is 
told with enchanting brio.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


Illustrated 25s 
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CHARLES DARWIN 


A reprint of the SIXTH EDITION 
with a Preface by 
SIR GAVIN DE BEER 


This is the only Sixth Edition 
available today, and is preferred 
because it was the last to be 
overseen by Darwin himself 

7s. 6d. net 
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Documents 


Selected with an Introduction and 
Glossary by JANET HAMPDEN 


This selection from Hakluyt’s 
‘prose epic’ includes the most 
famous exploits of the Tudor - 
seamen, and shows the scope of 
English advance into newly 
found parts of the world, from — 
1495 to 1594. 8s. 6d. net 
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with an Introduction by 
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literary life in late Victorian — 
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MIKHAIL YUREVICH 
LERMONTOV 


Translated from the Russian by 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Introduction by 
SIR MAURICE BOWRA 


The earliest of the Russian 


psychological novels, this isa =~ 


beautifully written study of 
character, the hero, Pechorin, 
being a composite portrait of 
the author himself. 7s. net 
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24 colour illustrations © 16s net 
Patchwork 
By Averil Colby 

Quilts, copes, coverlets and 


cushions — a magnificent illus- 
trated book, both historical and 
practical, on the making of tradi- 
tional and contemporary designs. 

215 illustrations 50s net 


The Cathedrals 


of Italy 
By J. W. Franklin 
At last a work which includes all 
the Cathedrals. Thirty-four are 
illustrated and described in detail. 
119 illustrations 35s net 


Kensington Bie: 

By William Gaunt — J 
An historical and architectural 
“profile” of the Royal Borough— 
its buildings and their inhabitants 

—illustrated by the author and by. 
old prints, maps and photographs. 
45 illustrations. 25s net 


Houses > 
and Bungalows 
By June Park, A.RJ.B.A. 


Prospective clients and their archi- 
tects will find invaluable informa- 
tion, technical and inspirational, 
amongst the thirty-seven contem- 
porary examples discussed. 
149 illustrations 45s net 
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Louis Klemantaski 


and Michael Frostick 


A thrilling pictorial record, with 
~ specially drawn maps, of all the 
motor racing venues. . 


229 illustrations. 21s net 
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obse: BaisoF laree numbers 
flying aay me hours or days in 
ite direction. At first it was found 
cu believe that these movements were 
but quite local affairs covering at most 
‘miles . . .’. But as observations accumu- 

d and the Sirens covered were found to 

n larger than at first they were thought 
it became obvious that something much 


occurring. When Dr. Williams and other 
ologists turned their attention seriously 
these ‘matters a most unexpected state of 
S was revealed, and the study of migration 
2 an important branch of entomology— 

fant to both the academic and the eco- 
entomologist. 
insects are not, as is popularly believed, 
tures of a few ephemeral hours of life—it is 
that some are short lived in the imago stage, 
“the majority live several weeks, and there 
many (out of hundreds of thousands of 
species) that live for several months’. 
locusts and many of the migrant butterflies 
other insects are included among these long- 


‘Dr. Williams has written a most fascinating 

id inspiring book for both amateur and pro- 
fessional entomologists. His style is clear and 
traightforward, and his views on controversial 
‘points are lucidly set out and argued. The book 
intains the highest standard of the ‘New 
Jaturalist ? volumes; it is illustrated with many 
photographs of great interest and decorated with 
eight beautiful coloured plates. 
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English Philosophy since 1900 


_ University Library’. 7s. 6d. 
The title of this book will arouse legitimate 
“expectations of a history of English philosophy 
from 1900; so too will the title of the first 
chapter ‘ The Point of Departure’, These expec- 
tations will be disappointed, A historian con- 
fined to 180 pages is compelled to be drastically 
selective and is entitled to make his own judge- 
ments of relevance and importance. But these 
should not be confused with taste, and Mr. 
Warnock’s principle of selection is to omit any- 
thing which has little or no bearing on the brand 
_of philosophy which he favours, the brand some- 
times called ‘ linguistic’, His point of departure 
is in fact, though not in order of exposition, the 
present state of linguistic philosophy, and his 
story is that of its genesis out of the attacks of 
Moore and Russell on British Hegelianism. 

- This is not only, as he admits, a partisan 
approach; it is also, what he denies, eccentric. 
For the aim of a historian should be to recreate 
for the reader the texture and atmosphere of his 

period, to give him the feel of what it would have 
been like to have witnessed or engaged in philo- 
_ sophical activity during the period. The reader is 
_ left unaware that the texture was often thick and 
th atmosphere cloudy, and Mr. Warnock’s own 

reference for ‘a clear intellectual air and a low 
nperature of argument’ seem to have led him 
historical | error. To dislike prolixity and 
tification is one thing; to ignore their his- 
1 ep ia is another, The names of 
Y _ and Collingwood do not 


Sty 


By G. J. Warnock. Oxford ‘Home - 


¥ Boeationed. not so ‘anced in criticism 
Warnock’s book—it is a criticism only of 
e—but to warn the reader that what he 
has in his hands is not a history at all. If it were 
criticism the reply would be obvious: nothing 
like a history which would convey the texture 
and atmosphere of the period could be written 
in so. short a space. This illusion dispelled, what 
has Mr. Warnock to offer? His interests are 
clearly not historical at all, but philosophical; 
and his merits match his interests. What he 
provides is a brilliant exposition of what he 
wants to expound and defence of what he wants 
to defend; and this, though it is not history, will 
be for many readers a good deal more worth- 
while. No one familiar with the matters dis- 
cussed will be satisfied at all points with the 
‘interpretations of Russell and Moore, of Witt- 
genstein, Austin and Ryle that Mr. Warnock 
offers. This is not to be expected; but only a very 
self-confident (and probably foolish) critic would 
claim to be able, in so short a space, to delineate 
the trends, the similarities and the differences to 
be found in contemporary ‘linguistic’ philoso- 
phy with such economy, lucidity and pene- 
tration. 
To these merits Mr. Warnock adds courage. 
His chapters on Moore, Russell and the Logical 
Positivists are admittedly perfunctory, only that 


» on Moore offering an original and striking inter- 


pretation; but he tackles the contemporary scene 

with unusual boldness.. One of the major con- 
temporary conflicts is that between the partisans 
and the opponents of formal logic. Of his 
chapter on this topic Mr. Warnock says that it 
makes no more than a tiny scratch on the surface 
of large and important questions, It is difficult 
to see that this could be so, until we remember 
that even the tiniest scratches can result in 
septicaemia. This chapter should kill the con- 
troversy by enabling each side to see what the 
other is about, though it is doubtless Utopian to 
suppose that it will. 

Philosophers of Mr. Warnock’s school often 
have a fin de siécle air;-they give the impression 
that the sole task of philosophy is that of clear- 
ing away the confusions bred in and by the bad 
philosophy of earlier periods. If this is indeed 
80, we might expect their efforts to kill the sub- 
ject at no distant date, But, largely under the 
‘inspiration of Professor Austin, it is now realised 
that philosophy has a more positive role, that we 
can learn from the study of linguistic usage 
something more positive than the avoidance of 
confusion. Mr. Warnock’s brief exposition of 
. this new point of view is excellent, 


Inside Russia Today. By John Gunther. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 

Not much -escapes Mr. Gunther’s bright and 
inquisitive eye. His account of what it is like 
inside Russia is first class. Anyone who has been 
there will agree that he conveys the truth about 
that strange country: the provincialism, the 
complacency, the under-currents of nervous 
questioning, the pi-ness, the complete insensi- 
tivity to the visual arts, the mixture of vagueness 
and statistics, and the sense one gets of ‘ vitality, 
positiveness of approach, durability and tough- 
ness *, When it comes to politics and policies he 
pulls no punches: ‘everyone is put to use in 
this cold inferno of a country ’. He denounces in 
measured terms those outrages which mem- 
of the Party are wont to pass off as 
kes’, At the same time he reminds us that 


up Gorky Street is \ very like a walk up a main 
street of any European capital, and that when 
it comesy to education and technology the 
achievement of Russia is beyond praise, Let 
those who still think that Russia is ‘ unspeak- 
able’ read his nineteenth chapter on ‘ What 
has Russia got? ’ 

He covers a wide range, geographically and 
topically. He went through the Ukraine, across 
the Caucasus, and all the way to remote Kirghiz 
on the borders of China. He is a mine of infor- 
mation on personalities, on political institutions 
and on the armed services. On the future he 
makes one important observation to the effect 
that technological development demands wide- 
spread encouragement of intellectual activity, 
and that this in turn leads to the asking of 
awkward questions. On the appeal of Russia for 
underdeveloped countries he makes the point 
that: ‘ They know that the sparkling luxuries of 
New York are beyond their present grasp. But 
Moscow with its “middleness” is something ~ 
they can hope to reach, something attainable’. 


Portraits in Satire. By Kenneth Hopkins. 
Barrie Books. 25s. 


This book awakens pleasant memories of an 
almost forgotten literary industry. It is a crisp 
autumn morning somewhere between 1880 and 
1914, and along the various streets leading to 
the British Museum comes the daily company 
of readers. Most of them are what might be 
called amateur-professionals and what their 
landladies would call scholars, and they are 
writing books with titles like ‘Nine Famous 
Bluestockings’ or ‘ Social Life in the Days of 
Dr. Johnson’. It is to this civilised and 
innocuous tradition that Portraits in Satire 
belongs, a tradition that is perhaps most fully 
represented™by the works of the late Lewis 
Melville. Literature provides the framework, but 
biographical anecdote is the real object of such 
books, or, as Mr. Hopkins puts it, ‘to relate 
men and work together ’. As is fitting for such a 
purpose, he has an easy, friendly, gossiping sort 
of style, touching at times on the facetious, but 
always lively and entertaining. His book, indeed, 
has none of the pomposity that its Victorian 
and Edwardian counterparts usually showed. 
Mr. Hopkins deals with what he calls the 
Silver Age of English satire. He begins with 
Charles Churchill and ends with John Wolcot 
(‘Peter Pindar’), and in the course of his work 
examines the life and satire of Christopher 
Anstey, William Mason, William Gifford, T. J. 
Mathias, and the writers of The Rolliad and 
The Anti-facobin. Most of those writers have 
been comparatively neglected by literary his- 
torians, and much of what Mr. Hopkins has to 
tell his readers is unfamiliar. On the other hand, 
his curiosity is by no means insatiable, and he 
sometimes abandons his enquiries too soon and 
too lightheartedly, and rides off on an engaging 
confession of ignorance. If he seems to be in 
general well informed, there are disturbing mis- 
prints like ‘ Saggitarius’ and ‘ Vicemus Knox’ 
(in both text#and index), and occasional state- 
ments (‘ After about 1820, when the daily press 
had established itself firmly and finally .. .’) 
which seem to indicate that he is going beyond 
his knowledge. Mr. Hopkins nowhere states 
clearly what he understands by satire, and his 
method of dealing with the various works men- 
tioned is to quote frequently and at length, and 


ba tad 


to ‘oie a Fie eAearGD and aipreteniaatel ‘com- 
ments, What he really wanted to do is made clear 
by his observation upon Anstey, who lived ey 


‘Tife wholly blameless : and ‘upright | and accord 


ingly very difficult to write about. in a lively af 
manner’ 


. What Mr. Hopkins set. out ‘to. do he- 
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On The Road. By Jack Kerouac. Andre Deutsch. 15s. 
Demian. By Hermann Hesse. Peter Owen and Vision Press. 15s. aa 
The Director. By Alan Thomas. Gollancz. 15s. 5 : oe a 
Sun Trap. By Felicity Shaw. Anthony Blond. 15s. 7 Jee 


HAT inexhaustible subject, the young 
man in search of himself, covers a wide. 


range of novels from the outward quest 
for experience to the journey to the interior, 
but nearly always in fiction and very often in 
life some other person appears at the most 
active phase of development to embody what 
the adolescent would like to be. Almost every 
David Copperfield, launching himself tentatively 
on the world, finds a Steerforth, and lives with 
his image until he assimilates it or outgrows it. 
These two novels about young men, On the 
Road and Demian, have this one thing in 
common, although they are as different as pos- 
sible in form and in the nationality, style and 
outlook of their authors. 

Jack Kerouac, American born but of French 
Canadian extraction, has been called ‘the voice 
of the Beat Generation’, This kind of jour- 
nalist’s tabulation is misleading and usually 
-means no more than that the novelist has 
written a noticeable book about a certain kind 
of person. In On the Road, a young writer, Sal 
Paradise, tells the story of his hectic adventures 
with his idol, Dean Moriarty. Dean has just 
been released from Reform School, which 
appears to give him a certain cachet in the eyes 
of Sal and his friends. His idea of bliss is ‘a 
fast car, a coast to reach, and a woman at the 
end of the road’. His intelligence, according to 
Sal, is ‘formal, shining and complete without 
tedious intellectualness ’, but form and brilliance 
are less discernible than the want of intellect. 
Dean’s ‘criminality is not something that 
sulked or soured, but a wild yea-saying outburst 


of American joy ’. He wants to ‘ dig’ the whole - 


of life, and is convinced that experience comes 
only to the irresponsible. 

The bedevilled Sal follows this menace from 
coast to coast, taking the girl that Dean doesn’t 
want, and driving the car when Dean is inclined 
for a rest. They are vaguely supposed to be 
looking for Dean’s father, but any pretext is 
good enough for a ride. Only incessant activity 
can dull the panic that underlies the hysteria. 
‘For nobody, nobody knows what’s going to 
happen to a man beside the forlorn rags -of 
- growing old’, Of course Dean abandons Sal 
Paradise, when he is delirious with dysentery in 
Mexico—we have to take Sal’s word for the 
delirium, as their minds work much the same 
way in it or out of it, Later Sal, forgiving and 


still besotted, finds Dean in Neg York, ‘ three . 


times married, twice divorced, and living with 
his second wife’. 

Before he is half way through the book, the 
reader, dragged helplessly at the tail of Dean’s 
car, feels like dropping off and having a quiet 
_ sleep in the nearest ditch. If he remains giddily 
on the track, it is probably because this is in its 
way a good travel book which does give a 
vivid impression of the sweep and variety of the 


North American continent. We do share the 


exhilaration of the young at having so much 


space to move about in. The state of excitement — 


in which they live seems to make contact with 


reality when they sweep from the mountains 


behind San Francisco, from which they can 
see the sea fog streaming 


they suddenly find themselves crossing the 
Mississippi, 


Dakota muds and Iowa vales, and things that 
had drowned in Three Forks where the secret 
began in ice’. The people they meet on the 
road are also varied and amusing, but it all goes 
on too long on the same note, until the only 
impression left is that to be abandoned by Dean 
Moriarty was worth a bout of delirium. 
Nothing could be more unlike this rackety 
merry-go-round than the tranquil Swiss home 
in which Emil Sinclair grew up before the 
1914 war, but when he began to extend his 
experience beyond ‘ the washed hands and clean 
clothes and good manners, the forgiveness, and 
good resolutions, wisdom and Bible readings’, 
it was an older school friend, Max Demian, who 
embodied for him some kind of philosophy 
which could embrace the ‘ world of light’ and 
the other world of which he was becoming 
aware, ‘peopled with servant girls and work- 
men, ghost stories, scandalous rumours, a gay 
tide of monstrous, intriguing, mysterious things, 
including the slaughter house and the prison, 
drunken, scolding women, cows in labour, 
foundered horses, tales of housebreaking, 
murder and suicide’. The young Emil’s parents 
were unable or unwilling to help him to a vision 
that would include both worlds. ‘ All they did 
was to bolster my hopeless attempts to deny 
reality and live in a child’s world, which was 
becoming more and more unreal and false’. 
Since he lost sight of Demian for some years, he 
was obliged to flounder alone through the 
thicket of adolescence. His search for a deeper 
and more comprehensive philosophy brings him 
back again to Demian and to his mother who ~ 
holds the key for Emil. This novel first pub- 
lished in 1919 nearly twenty years before Herr 
Hesse was awarded the Nobel Prize for Das 
Glasperlenspiel is in no way out of date, and 
to publish the complete works of this distin- 
guished» writer in English is a worthwhile 


_ venture, 


Dean Moriarty and Emil Sockam are at the 


_age when self development and self expression 


can fill the universe. The Director deals with 


oi, ‘the great brown father of waters, 
rolling down from mid America like the torrent 
of broken souls, bearing Montana logs and 


; missiles, He is highly valued because he has 


are virtue of combining scientific brilliance 
with a capacity for handling men. One of those 
whom he has handled successfully is Carl 
Erlich, a German refugee chemist, who has been - 


fundamentally unable to adapt himself to the 
in through the 
Golden Gate, down to the Algiers Ferry, where ~ 


new life, although success in his work and his 
~ engagement to Seton’s daughter, Betty, have 
done much to help him to readjust on the 
the surface. He is looking forward to taking” 
charge of the new plant which is coming to 
Gromham from America. - : 2 

Here, when everything seems set fair, a gulf 
opens. As a young man in Germany before the 
war, Carl had joined the Communist party 


because he believed them to be the only 


people who were organising any effective resis- 
Biice to the Nazis. American Security discovers 
this, and the Permanent Secretary of the 
responsible Ministry tells Seton that Carl must 


_ go. Seton asserts his faith in Carl, and talks of 


resignation, but is up against the hard fact that 


America is financing the new plant and sending 


an American scientist to take charge of it. 
‘He won’t resign’, the Permanent Secretary 
meditates as Seton leaves his room. ‘Tl put— 
my shirt on it’. And he is right. Seton has not 
that degree of self-sacrificing integrity and he 
has an ambitious wife, towards whom he feels 
guilty of not being the man she would have 
liked him to be. There follows tragedy for Carl, 
and for the Director compromise, a knighthood 
and reconciliation with his wife. The real theme 
of this novel is the holiness of the heart’s affec- 
tions, the citadel into which Seton withdraws 
from problems of conscience that he cannot 
solve. He is throughout a convincing figure, 
especially good in the scenes at the Ministry. 
His family are less successful, Betty is hardly 
more than a name, and neither his wife, Laura, 
nor his son George come fully to life. George’s 
love affair and his departure from the Foreign 
Office read like a piece of carpentry rather than 
‘an organic part of the book, but some of the 
minor characters are handled with crisp humour, 


“and there is a great deal of truth about human 


nature and the human predicament in this 
sober novel. ‘ 
Sun Trap has only a slender thread of story. 


_ A young woman comes back with her little girl 


to the Mediterranean island where her husband 


still lives. They have been separated and she 


returns to see if either she or he wish to go on 
with their marriage. This theme gives oppor- 
tunities to a delicately precise and witty pen. 


~The children, who are lucky enough to be left 
to amuse themselves in their own way during 


the problems of a mature man who has to the adult preoccupations are particularly eer 


reconcile his personal morality with the demands ~ 
of the Government he works for, and with the — 


- claims of wife and family. Edward Seton is head ~ 


of Gromham, a research station for guided 
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produced & illustrated, & the only 
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published by BELL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY , 
Shape of Things to Come? 


WHAT IS THE REAL difference between the two 
television services with which we are at present 
blessed? Not at all an easy question. On one 
you can see programmes live 
from London or dead from 
Hollywood without commercial 
interruption, but for nine-tenths 
of the time are they not to all 
intents the same programmes? 
Would it not be fair to sum up 
the ruling policy, the idée fixe, of 
the planners on both channels as 
‘anything you can do I can do 
better’? Nor, of course, is it true 
that B.B.C. television is nowadays 
completely immune from adver- 
tising, The ‘ uncommercial 
plug’, the latest regular feature, 
can often be as stridently irritat- 
ing and out of place as its com- 
mercial parent. Older viewers 
may look back with regret to the 
innocent days of the: interlude 
film when our gaps. were bridged 
only by the melodious glimpse of 
a pot being thrown or a mill- 
wheel turning. 

I carefully left myself in that 
paragraph a marginal one-tenth 
of the time to manoeuvre in. It 
would be convenient to conclude 
that in this small area of time 
(small, that is, only in relation to 
the total output) the programmes 
put out by the B.B.C. are much 
more worthy of the attention of 
the serious viewer, the person 


_who regards his set as more than a source of 


anaesthetic with no apparent after-effect; con- 
venient, but not quite true, : 
Here again the honours, and there are some 
very real honours, are fairly evenly divided be- 
tween the two channels with the balance perhaps 
just tipping down, in spite of to me an excessive 
partiality for animal programmes, on the side of 
the B.B.C. Neither side has yet reached the point 
where its work can rival the best, and according 
to Miss Marya Mannes in a talk printed in THE 
LISTENER on May 15 it is a rare best, from 


across the Atlantic. The tenacity with which the’ 


Ed Murrow organisation goes to work on a topic 
or a person may be somewhat terrifying, but it 
is the only way of avoiding the superficiality to 
which all television discussion is prone. We are 
on the whole fed in sips by the infrequent half- 
hour. 

Still, every so often people like Miss Elaine 
Morgan or Mr. Leonard Cottrell are given the 
chance to spread their wings a bit, and we see 
what may be the shape of things to come. On 
May 20 it was the turn of Mr. John Elliot who 
let himself go on the one thing which channel 
nine will surely never tackle. ‘ The Golden Egg’ 
was a dramatised demonstration, lasting for a 
whole hour, of the publicity machine behind the 
launching of a new product upon an already 
over-supplied market. The theme brims with 
possibilities and Mr. Elliot was bent on sucking 
the egg clean and then crunching the shell in our 
faces. Are guys in advertising really like this? 


-just one of several pre-historic crea- 
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They would not have many clients if they were. 

Mr. Elliot’s main figure was a fuss-pot direc- 
tor of a small but well-established firm of pub- 
licity specialists; a believer in ‘ symbol manipula- 
tion’ who refused to take up the cause of a new 
coffee powder until it had undergone a time of 
testing and tasting in a market survey. Mr. 
Elliot worked up cleverly a conflict between the 


Scene from ‘The Golden Egg’, with Frank Henderson at the head of the table as 
the chairman of the advertising agency, on his right Robert Speaight as the sales 
director of a manufacturing company and next to him (left) Ernest Clark as the 


advertising executive 


old-fashioned northern Priestleyan sales director 
of the manufacturing company (Robert 
Speaight), who just wanted to push the stuff on 
the market as soon as possible, and the ad-mass- 
conscious advertising executive (Ernest Clark) 
who insisted on the full and lengthy rigours of a 
scientific campaign, We watched the 
filthy muck turning into ‘a symbol 
you can make friends with’, but only 
by the ancient cliché of adding to it a 
picture of a girl, Facts and figures 
were rattled down on the board-room 
table like dominoes while men of dis- 
tinction thoughtfully sucked their 
pipes, Express trains roared by con- 
taining the same men in pinstripe 
suits nonchalantly conning sheafs of 
important papers. Portlace was on the 
phone to Vinery ,.. Mr, Elliot and 
his cast did well even if at times one 
wondered if they had not been rather 
too thoroughly symbol-conditioned 
and high-pressurised themselves. 
From Vinery back to Proconsul is, 
as we learnt a little later in the even- 
ing in the fifth of the Darwinian 
biology series on ‘The Coming of 
Man’, but a bare speck in the whole 
span of life on earth. Proconsul was 


tures we were told about who repre- 
sent important junctions on the road 
to angst. Skeletons were brought out 


) 


of the university laboratory cupboards again to 
show what it is that we do not have in common 
with apes and monkeys, and there were drawings 
of those terrifying creatures—the biological 
equivalent of the prose poem—about whom the 
experts are still not absolutely clear whether they 
Were man or not. Now at last after five fossilised 
weeks we are in a. position to consider ‘The 
. Nature of Man’, and that will 
have been done on May 27 by Sir 
Julian Huxley and the Rev. J. S. 
Habgood, but not alas in time for 
notice in this piece, 

For the moment I must be 
content to. review what it is like 
to be a dog, which was the prob- 
lem investigated. by ‘ Outlook’ on 
this same highly instructive 
evening, I forget which philo- 
sopher said that if my dog had a 
philosophy it would be that 
everything that smells is, but this 
programme certainly supported 
his contention. It opened with a 
blurry dog’s-eye view of the 
screen and from then on it was 
all in the nose—dogs detecting 
minute quantities of acid in Bir- 
mingham, dogs digging up wed- 
ding rings in Denmark, dogs 
sniffing round the studio, And 
when you hear that Armand and 
Michaela Denis are back in a new 
series ‘On Safari’ with ‘ Gilbert 
the baboon growing into a very 
big boy now . . .” and other exotic 
pets you will see what a smell 
world documentary television is 
becoming. 

ANTHONY CURTIS 


DRAMA 
Too Many Crooks 


WHAT BULLIES the criminals and cops have 
become on stage and screen, not to mention the 
“paper-backs’! They so often kick all the 


Left, William Bhhicer of Blackpool with the white Alsatian — 
* Skipper’ 
to be a Dog?’ on May 20. On the right is James Buchan who 


doing addition and subtraction in ‘ What is it like 


introduced the programme . 
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practice of life out of the 
\ w and keep us concentrated 
on their repetitive crookery. The 
problems of the honest tradesman 
or toiler in a hard world are at 
least as interesting as the bank- 
bashing and cashier-coshing which 
haye become a deplorable routine 
in reality as well as in fiction, Was 
it the holiday spirit that prompted 
the Welsh Studio to give us (May 
22) a cash-grab story from which 
the nervous had previous’ warning 
to withdraw the startled gaze? 
_*Paper Money’, by Patrick 
Alexander, was all according to 
fashion. We soon met two obtuse 
servants of the law who worked 
rather below the Dogberry level of 
detection, for Dogberry and his 
men did make a valuable capture, 
if only by accident, Two ruffians, 
one young and slick, the other 
mature and lumpish, were on the 
run with twenty thousand pounds 
in notes: they stopped to dally in 
the house of a greedy little moll 
and brightly put the notes in a 
cupboard in an unlocked ‘case. Both. of. them 
philandered and one got blind drunk.. They 
quarrelied, brandished bottles, drew guns: not, 
you would think, a very good technique for a 
pet-away with the police on their heels. Small 
pene that justice stumbled on them in the 
en 

There was nothing. to coniplain about, and 
much to approve, in the performance of the 
crooks and their lady-friends by William Lucas, 
Jerold Wells, Sandra Dorne, and Pat Pleasance 
—or in the production by Dafydd Gruffydd. 
But the conduct of the bandits was not only 
normally delinquent, as our all-forgiving age 
describes thuggery and lechery, but -abnormally 
idiotic as well. 

A hundred years ago the public were happily 
unaware of the crime-and-clue story. The 
‘watch’ or police had long been so incompetent 
that nobody could believe in the possibility of 
detection. There were crimes and. revenges: but 
there was no incessant flood of sleuths on the 
trail of law-breakers. This partnership has had 
2 wonderful time of late. One wonders how long 
it may last. I could do with a ‘ close season’ for 
crooks. 

There is nothing sinister about ‘Starr and 
Company’, a feature which turns up twice 
weekly in twenty-minute glimpses, Surely one 
period of thirty or forty minutes would give the 
script-writer, Allan Prior, more chance to build 
an effective episode, From time to time I mect 
nis Turner family, very plausibly presented in 
Gerard Glaister’s production. But no sooner are 
they met than they are done with. As a rule, 
there is no occasion for the nervous to switch 
off : and certainly there is no time to get bored. 
In the last fragment that I saw the youngsters 
went to a party, stayed late, forgot their keys, 
and had to get Dad out of bed. It was as little, 
and as blameless, as that. 

The social reporters and interviewers of today 
have their routine adjectives. Men are either 
zangling or chunky: usually they are balding. 
Billy Cotton does not gangle: he is one of the 
»alding chunkies and a very genial one too. He 
nas a nimbleness unlikely in one of his stature 
ind a benevolent, avuncular manner, The last 
Billy Cotton Band Show (May 22) offered us 
the songs of fifty years ago, which I find pre- 
erable to the songs of today, since I agree with 
Mr. Cotton that skiffle rhymes with piffle, But 
the antiques, to meet modern taste, were blended 
with the up-to-date and, apart from skiffle, ‘A 
Little Bit of Luck’ from ‘ My Fair Lady’ was 
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‘Paper Money’ on May 22 with (left to right) Pat Pleasance as Lorna, William 
Lucas as Johnny, Jerold Wells as Chalky, and Sandra Dorne as Alice 


blended with the old put-me- 
among-the-girls and seaside rol-. 
licking of the Mark Sheridan era. 
Tn the modes and. melodies of any _ 
epoch Billy Cotton is easy com- 
pany. His spectacles of one kind 
cover a beaming eye and his 
spectacles of the show-buSiness 


kind are jovially staged. He 
warms: up a chilly. summer 
evening. : 


Arnold Bennett’s novel, Buried 
Alive, which became the play, 
*‘ The Great Adventure ’, has long 
been one of my good companions. 
I began my. acquaintance with a 
superb production by Granville 
Barker -in. which the nervous 
tension of the ‘escapist’ painter 
was wonderfully portrayed by 
Henry Ainley and I remember 
meeting plenty of successors, Alec 
Clunes, in Harold Clayton’s pro- 
duction on Whit Sunday, had 
Margaret Lockwood beside him 
as the quiet little housewife who looked after the 
genius ‘on the run’. Neither was tempted to 
over-do the ‘character’ side of the story: they 
acted with a smooth naturalism and let the play 
glide easily along. As an episode outside the 
range of stage-play there was a filmed bicycle- 
ride into the country: there was bird-song of the 
willow-wren well laid on. It was all most agree- 
able to eye and ear, The excitement of Bennett’s 
original novel has’ lessened with time and 
familiarity: but as an early devotee of Arnold 
Bennett I was happy to meet old acquaintance 
in this world- of push-bike and straw hats. 

On the previous evening we went back only 
ten years to one of the Ian Hay - King-Hall 
Service comedies, ‘Carry on, Admiral ’, Here was 
another easy passage with James Hayter, mildly 
fierce and frequently flustered, in the role of 
an Admiral much exposed to the nonsense of 
the young. Our taste in humour has gone sour 
or fantastical since the days of these blithe and 
blameless antics. The play ran for 700 per- 
formances after production in 1947, Would it 
now? Probably not; but the senior viewers would 
have found its mixture of Service politics and 
farcical. intrigue tolerable fooling. At any rate, 
with Mr. Hayter in command, we could mur- 
mur ‘Carry on, Admiral’ and swallow it with 
our other light refreshments. 

IvoR BROWN 
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Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Sea and Sardinia 


THE RADIO PLAY that puts to sea 
has a good chance of hitting us 
between wind and water. Natural- 
istic and impressionist effects buoy 
up the dialogue, the voyage is an 
archetypal image of the hazards of 
the journey through life. Within 
this mysterious dimension of space 
and movement, _men_ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in a small 
boat can drop the mask of manners 
as they face together the grim 
realities of life and death. These, 
perhaps, were among the possibili- 
ties that prompted Donald Mc- 
Whinnie to adapt and produce, 
in the Home Service last week, 
James MHanley’s war-time novel 
The Ocean, a symbolic saga of 
survivors from a torpedoed ship 
adrift in an open boat. 


Margaret Lockwood as Janet Cannot and Alec Clunes as Ilam 
Carve in ‘ The Great Adventure’ on May 25 


Mr. McWhinnie began with a radiophonic 
effect reminiscent of those used in the recent 
Third Programme production of Mr. Hanley’s 
‘A Winter Journey’. Where that production 
overpowered the play with unearthly noises this 
one made surrealist sounds serve the script. The 
three-note phrase, something like the slow swell 
of the sea but also like a groaning dirge from 
some inhuman voice, was reminiscent of the 
uncanny variation on the theme of ‘ Three Blind 
Mice’ which Peter Brook concocted in musique 
concrete for his sinister stage production of 
‘Titus Andronicus’, and as effective as an 
audible equivalent to nightmare. 

We spend the whole ninety minutes in the 
open boat with the sailor who takes command, 
an old sick Irish priest, and three other men 
whose parts are purposely subordinated to these 
two. It is the sort of bedevilled voyage the 
ancient mariner related—storm and calm, sun 
and mist, something that looked like a ship and 
was a whale, something that looked like a dead 
whale and was a rubber dinghy with a dying 
German in it. There is the inevitable cheating 
and quarrelling over the last drops of drinking 
water and tension as to whether they will make 
land before they die of thirst. We were held, all 
right, but after the dramatic start the problem 
was to prevent the inaction from settling slowly 
into mere monotony. This was to be countered 
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by ae eveloning crisis in the human BRED 
of the men, If it did not quite come off that was 


because, reduced to dialogue, and even with the 
help of another of Mr, Hanley’s disembodied 


and unaccountable Voices of Destiny, just what 


it was he meant did not emerge as clearly as 
it should have done. 

Something, it seemed, about the inter- 
dependence of the strong body and the sick 
soul. The sailor, Curtain—about the best per- 
formance I have heard Leo McKern give on 
the air—nurses the sick priest—Jack MacGowran 
exactly caught the old man’s frail, helpless 
charity—and licks the others into some sort of 


‘shape. But they are all lying unconscious in 


the bottom of the boat when the delirious priest 
sights the promised land they: cannot see. Maybe 
that fathoms the intention, but the water did 
not clear, we had only a wavering glimpse of 
a significance which hovered over the story like 
a sea-sick albatross. Still, Mr. Hanley and Mr. 
McWhinnie got us into deep water, even if they 
were sometimes out of their own depth too, We 
shall shortly be hearing another James Hanley 
study in isolation, ‘I Talk to Myself’. 

The Third had an unusual whodunnit last 
week, ‘The Guilty and the Innocent’ by 
Giuseppe Dessi, set in Sardinia. An examining 


_magistrate comes to probe the murder of an 


old peasant woman fifteen years before and a 
strange sense of corporate corruption spreads 
through the play, in which the truth comes out 
just too late to save the life of an innocent man. 
The atmosphere, at moments, was rather like 
that of Ugo Betti’s ‘ Landslide’, but the com- 
parison is damaging. Dessi cannot bring the 
same strange stir of symbolic life to his scene. 

A girl has been terrified by what seems to 
be a ghost of the victim (a repressed childhood 
memory which bursts out with the force of an 
hallucination) who names the man who killed 
her and two women who were witnesses, With 
what strikes us as irrational incompetence the 
magistrate, learning that the accused went to 
Africa soon after the crime, takes no further 
interest in him until the police are hunting with 
rifles another man previously suspected of the 
crime. Nor does he question the two women 
until too late, and we never know why they did 
not testify to clear the et at the original 
trial. 

It is all very odd, and so is the structure of 
the play. In the first half the central character 
is the suspect (well acted by Jeffrey Segal). In 
the second half he is never heard, everything 
revolves round the magistrate (a very cultured 
one James Thomason made him). Wilfrid 
Grantham produced it all admirably, but the 
upshot was much the same as with ‘The 
Ocean ’—a sense that the author had tried to 
say something and failed not because it was 
impossible to say but because he had not quite 
made up his own mind what it was. - 

Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
7 No Sale 


Last JANuary Sir Miles Thomas gave a talk on 
“The Faith of a Salesman’. It aroused con- 
siderable interest: and on Thursday (Third) Sir 
Miles defended his views in a discussion with 
Noel Annan under the intriguing title of ‘ Are 
We Really All Salesmen Now?’ I had high 


hopes of this, but must confess that I found it’ 


unsatisfactory. There was not enough real clash 
of opinion: Mr. Annan, though billed for the 
opposition, ended up more or less agreeing with 
Sir Miles, and the whole thing went off as 
smoothly as an agenda settled in advance. It 
might have been better if, before this discussion 
was put on, Mr. Annan had been given twenty 
minutes to himself in which to state his own 


‘. 


- 


position fully. As it men Abe Been: darted 
about from one level and meaning of the term > 
‘salesmanship to another: it Was never properly 


defined. On the commercial level, we may agree 
that salesmanship, which uses rhetoric not force, 
is one of the least harmful ways in which one 


human being may get at another. But even here, ~ 


persuasion doesn’t necessarily result in convic- 
tion. We may buy an article not because we 


believe in its advertised desirability (does the 


salesman?) but because we can’t be bothered to 
go into the merits of every bar of soap or choco- 


late. This is not evidence of a victory for sales- 


manship but of our own laziness and the relative 

unimportance of what is involved. Of course, 
above the retail level, when you get on to things 
like aircraft, the problem becomes different: this 


kind of salesmanship—Sir Miles’ own—is con-, . 


cerned with truth not expediency. But the man | 
in the street does not come into contact with it - 
very often. 

Sir Miles aaeainea that salesmanship is still 
regarded in this country as not quite a top- 
drawer occupation. In an attempt to explain this, 
Mr. Annan made a brief excursion into the 
MiddJe Ages, when the merchant was looked. 
down on. But he did not go into the Christian - 
attitude to profit and usury or the question of 
the ‘ just price’. Again, though he objected, early 
in the programme, to Sir Miles’ extension of 
salesmanship into religion and art, this was not 
developed. If it had been, some valuable facts, 
highly relevant to the world of broadcasting, 
might have emerged. Where is the line to be ~ 
drawn between self-expression and the desire to 
make other people accept one’s views? If 
salesmanship always intends a transaction, a 
bargain (not necessarily financial) to be con- 
cluded, did those who listened to the wireless 
last week feel they were being ‘sold’ Picasso or 
Anglo-Saxon pottery? 

My own answer to this last question would 
be no. In the last programme in the ‘ Talking of. 
Pictures’ series, Picasso was most clearly and _ 
fully placed for us by four experts, Once again 
Michael Ayrton came up with a strikingly help- 
ful image when he suggested that Picasso was a 
nomad camping in one world of art after 
another, never staying long anywhere. He is 
uniquely representative of our age because his 
caprices, his ambiguities, his metamorphoses, 
reflect completely the twentieth century. -Cubism 
put into practice the psychological idea that 
when you look at something, though you only 


see one aspect of it you are aware of many others, — 


So a complicated age gets the art it deserves, and 
it may be said that we are lucky to get anyone 
so good as Picasso, even though we agree with 
Mr. Ayrton’s final assessment of him as an artist 
not quite among the greatest. The comparison 
with Rembrandt made us realise what is missing 
in Picasso. One might call it piety. 

The speakers in this programme articulated 


and clarified our own muddled ideas. They were 


concerned with processes not results. They were ~ 
not so much salesmen as voluntary home helps — 
who tidy up for us the shelves and cupboards of 
our own minds, thereby reminding us of things 
we had forgotten, or did not know we had, or 
whose nature we had not fully understood. 
Scholars and explorers are famous for their 
modesty. No class includes fewer salesmen, A 
most fascinating anthropological programme 
called ‘ The Travellers’ introduced us to certain 
tribes in Afghanistan who each summer migrate 
to a huge camp, run by two elected kings, where _ 
they trade with the local sedentary population. 
This strange world was brought vividly before 
us: tents hung with carpets, beautiful horses, 
boiled milk with cream, the legendary landscape _ 
of the river Oxus. Governments dislike nomads 
because they cannot tax them, I wonder how 
many suburban commuters felt a pang of envy 
for these happy people, and the no less happy: 


oad Busdpeans who: yintted: ‘hen 
don’t ‘suppose many listeners will up sticks ni 
go. We have made our bargain with our 
_ world of ideas and habits; we enjoy hear: 


_ about those who, remote from us in time 


place, have pursued different paths. Salesman- 
ship aims at making us all equal, all the same, 
with the latest gadget, the latest idea, Those who. 
have adventured, geographically or in the 
country of the mind, have done so, and talk 
about it, for fun; or, if you like, for love. 4 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


Music’ 
Distinguished Visitors 


DURING THE PAST MONTH we have had the 
‘ opportunity of hearing performances by a num- 
ber of Russian musicians, headed by David 
Oistrakh, who has a claim to be regarded’as the 
foremost violinist of the day. For, whatever the 
shortcomings of creative artists in "Soviet Russia, 
there is no questioning the high standard 
achieved by their executants. In this sphere, at 
least, the Revolution has not destroyed the past, 
and the traditional aptitude of Slavonic perform= 
ers remains unimpaired. 

That Oistrakh is no solitary Svatlave was made. 
plain when, with Knushevitsky and Lev Oborin, 
he took part in a performance of Beethoven’s 


_ Concerto for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, 


This redoubtable work is seldom heard, though, 
by a curious chance, it was broadcast again a 
few days later in a concert relayed from Den- 
mark. This was bad luck for the ad hoc trio 
assembled in the Danish studio, for good though 
their performance” was, it hardly bore comparison 
with the perfection of ensemble achieved by our 
Russian guests, Theirs was true chamber-musical 
playing of the finest quality in the most difficult 
of all media—the pianoforte trio. The violon- 
cellist’s suave and silken tone was firm but not 
too weighty and the pianist was a model of 
discretion, yet never failing to give the right 
amount of emphasis to his part. The Philhar- 
monia Orchestra directed by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent contributed their share to this admirable 
presentation of a work that by no means ‘ plays 
itself’. It is not a success as a composition, 
whether regarded from the point of view of its 
thematic content or as a solution of the problem 
of combining a trio with an orchestra. But it is 
a true child of Beethoven’s imagination, and as 
such worthy of attention. In this performance 
the slow movement, at least, sounded sublime. 

If Oistrakh and his colleagues—to judge from 
this performance—have a fault, it is that their 
classical severity.in interpretation tends to an 
excess of austerity—not a bad fault in these days 
when there is so much loose sentiment and, in 
violin-playing, sloppy phrasing. Oistrakh’s per- 
formance of Brahms’ Concerto with the B.B.C. 
Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz was an absolute 
“model of clean violin-playing, impeccable in in- 
tonation, phrasing and quality of tone. It seems 
hypercritical to complain that it was, for such 
warmly lyrical music, emotionally frigid. 

Last week we heard the violinist again in a 
recital relayed from the Royal Festival Hall, his 
partner on this occasion being the Pianist, 
Vladimir Yampolsky. Here again it was in a 
Sonata by Leclair and in virtuoso music by 
Szymanowski and Ravel, that Oistrakh’s quality 
‘shone out most clearly. His reading of Franck’s 
Sonata in A was, for all the wonderful quality 
‘of his tone—pure silk in the quieter Passages— 
too unimpassioned to bring the music to life. 
Hindemith’s early Sonata in E flat fared better— 
or seemed to, perhaps, because it is unfamiliar. 
Anyhow; it was presented as a singularly beauti- 
ful, if not very substantial, composition. But it 
was in Ravel’s Tzigane that Oistrakh revealed 
what a violinist he is, playing this formidable 


; Cork, where it ache Arnold 
Age the Faery Hills’, to Belfast, where 
Played * In the Faery Hills’ by Arnold Bax, 
h y providing faery shares for all in a 

untry where labourers will go on strike rather 
dig a trench through a fairy ring. Besides 
is tribute to local superstition, Rudolf Schwarz 


has given some excellent performances of the 


NLY two operas of Gluck have been 
publicly performed in England since 
the war, ‘Orfeo’ and ‘Alceste’; on 
rare occasions one of the two ‘ Tphis 
genias’ is given in Italy. This apparent eclipse 


_ of Gluck is all the more curious since hardly 


more than fifty years ago Romain Rolland was 
comparing him to Beethoven. More recently 


the late Alfred Einstein predicted a Gluck’ ~ 


revival. 


The last of the twentieth-century champions 


of our historical rummagers. 


. cannot’, 


of Gluck must have been Tovey. It was Tovey 
who took an impish delight in correcting some 
“The great masters 
and the Interesting Historical Figures’, he 
trenchantly declared, ‘ differ in the fact that the 
great masters can compose and the I.H.F.s 
Gluck was not, in Tovey’s view, a 
curiosity of this order. The renowned classical, 


‘scholar was too much of a traditionalist to ~ 


challenge the status of a composer who for 
generations had embodied an almost sacrosanct 
ideal. ‘Fe fais de musique’, Gluck had said, ‘ de 
maniere quelle ne vieillisse pas de sitét’. This 


_appealed to the more conservative side of Tov ey’s 


nature. Indeed the spirit of this composer of the 
ancien régime lived on, it was said, in the revo- 
lutionaries Berlioz and Wagner. Consequently 
Tovey could not really bring himself to see the 
sham in Gluck’s operas as well as their lasting 
nobility. 

But he came very near to doing so, He pokes 
fun, for instance, at the emaciated librettos of 
‘Orfeo’ and ‘ Alceste’, the work of the curious 
Calzabigi who, he says, ‘ simplified the dramatic 
problem of opera almost out of existence’; and 
since it was a cardinal principle of Gluck that 
the music of opera should be subservient to the 
drama this seems to me to be tantamount to 


admitting the fundamental weakness of his 
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operas. Whenever, on the other hand, Tovey 
could support his distant idol by praise from one 
of the great literary minds who surrounded 
Gluck he did so, ‘“ Alceste” est tombée!’ the 
disillusioned composer confessed after the first 
Paris performance, Whereupon Rousseau: ‘ Oui, - 
mais elle est tombée du ciel’, u 

Tovey’s attitude was in fact ambivalent. Read- 
ing between the lines of his paradoxical essay in 


; vy Heritage of Music, I think we may perceive _ 


of the decline of the Gluck vogue. 
his md proliferates with his adorable 
- irrelevances, ’ Tovey Was not going to over- 
concerned with the tedious polemics provoked — 
supposed reform. But in passing he 


“phat perghngecl observation which tilts his whole 


which brings us to the heart of syn 
- ae oho says, ‘became a ‘frankly despicable’. 


nm! q T 


over a much wider 


. That was 


“THE LISTENER 


: s, including Haydn’s ‘ Military’ Sym- 
Phony, Beethoven’s Fifth (of which F was able 
to hear only about two-thirds, as it coincided 
with Oistrakh’s recital) and two concertos by. 
Mozart with Nina Milkina as the soloist. 

_ Mozart also provided the operatic fare of the 
week, ‘ Zaide’, the Singspiel, of which the music 
was almost finished when the commission to 
compose ‘Idomeneo’ interrupted the work, re- 
sembles the later.‘ Die Entfiihrung’ too closely 
ever to hope for an independent life in the opera- 
house, even if there were no difficulty in supply- 
ing it with a satisfactory ending. But though it is 


‘written before the present Mozart enthusiasm 
“had reached its height. More recently Martin 
Cooper has emphasised the lack in Gluck of ‘ the 
wealth of musical characterisation, variety of 
orchestral weight and colour or the sparkling 
brilliance of Mozart’. 
There we have it. Gluck has dwindled as 


Mozart has become greater. This shrinking, in . 


modern eyes, of Gluck’s contribution has several 
valid reasons. In the first place the subjects of 
Gluck’s operas, nearly all taken from Greek 
mythology, were treated in a remote and 
formal manner. Massive choruses and im- 
passioned arias present a facade of the Orpheus 
and Alcestic legends. One admires this somewhat 
frigid Hellenism in music—the counterpart of 
classical influences in eighteenth-century archi- 
tecture—but with almost two centuries of 
Psychology in opera behind us it is difficult to 
accept Gluck’s lack of characterisation. Sym- 
metrical proportions and ingenious contrasts are 
not enough, Gluck’s characters do not come alive 
through the music; they are, as it were, projected 
against some sort of continuously renewed 
musical screen, True enough, the literary and 
musical minds of Gluck’s time who rejoiced in 
“Orfeo” and ‘ Alceste’ may have responded to 
a conception of the union of the arts that now 
eludes us, Emphasis of gesture, scenic illusion 

_and variations of musical tempo are some of the 
matters on which our knowledge is deficient. 
Gluck himself protested that the slightest varia- 
tion from the exact tempo for ‘7’ai perdu mon 
Eurydice’ would turn this pathetic aria into ‘a 
marionette tune’. The novelty of Gluck’s orches- 
tration similarly eludes us. Today the orchestra- 
tion of Gluck does not seem particularly adven- 
_ turous; to his contemporaries, and to Berlioz of 
all people, it was highly imaginative. 

Historical adjustments of this kind are 
necessary. But they are not always rewarding. 
What is less easy to imagine is the response of 
Gluck’s sophisticated audience to the naivety 
and sometimes the crudity of his plots. Tovey 
scathingly comments that ‘ Alceste’, far from 
_ teproducing the tragedy of Euripides, merely 

‘concerns a king at the point of death whose life 
can be purchased by the willing sacrifice of some 

_ other life, and is so purchased by that of his 
wife who is finally brought back from death by 
~ superhuman means’, The weakness is in the 
_ artificiality of the dénouement and also in the 
of Admetus, the king, Even the 
admiring Gevaert, who edited the modern 
French version of * Alceste’, was obliged to 
admit that the character of Admetus was ‘ peu 
_ sympathique’. Mr. Cooper condemns him as 


8 


__It is clear from these strictures that what 


in the nature ce a sketch for the later opera, 
which it also resembles in being a jumble of 
styles, it contains a great deal of beautiful music. 
The Be possible solution of the problem of its 
presentation is a broadcast performance such as 
we heard on May 19. The deficient dialogue was 
made good by a skilful narration delivered by the 
versatile Marjorie Westbury, and the music was 
sung by a first-rate cast—April Cantelo and 
Alexander Young particularly distinguishing 
themselves—with the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra 
under Colin Davis. 
DyneLey Hussey 


ve: | Gluck in Modern Criticism 
By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


“Alceste’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme on Sunday, June 1, at 4.45 p.m. 


today to have been accomplished not by Gluck 
himself but by Mozart. Not until Mozart do we 
find a composer able to extract from the limited 
resources of eighteenth-century music the 
subtler shades of irony and humour, tragedy and 
pathos which opera demands. Not surprisingly 
the humanity of Mozart’s operas has thus be- 
come increasingly real over the years in precisely 
the degree that the formalities of Gluck have 
tended to become petrified. 

There remains the question whether any 
eighteenth-century opera would not, in a modern 
revival, be.overshadowed by Mozart. As Gluck 
recedes into history other claimants for con- 
sideration are Handel, whose operatic scores are 
at least as inspired as those of Gluck, and 
Rameau. In his recent book on Rameau, Cuth- 
bert Girdlestone has an illuminating chapter on 
this composér’s relationship with Gluck which 
goes a long way to re-establishing the interests of 
Rameau and also to convince us that Gluck’s 
ideals had in fact been earlier illustrated in the 
operas of his French predecessor. It is interesting 
to see that Mr. Girdlestone’s view of the 
Rameau-Gluck relationship is directly opposed 
to that of Romain Rolland. In extolling Gluck, 
Rolland insisted that Rameau was merely a 
national figure and sharply criticised Debussy’s 
conviction that the early Rameau operas offered 
an authentic expression of the Hellenistic spirit. 

‘Had Debussy seen the light in Rameau? Was 
the hard core of Hellas, that Gluck had been 
seeking, there al] the time? We cannot say. In 
modern times his operas have so far found even 
less favour than those of Gluck, Nor is it pos- 
sible to predict the future reputation of Gluck. 
The discovery of the hinterland of eighteenth- 
century opera has only just begun—at any rate 
in the opera house. Fashions in opera change 
unaccountably; and it may be that a later genera- 
tion may see the whole hierarchy of eighteenth- 
century opera composers reversed, 


The Annual Register of World Events 1957, edited 
by Sir Ivison S, Macadam, has now been published 
(Longmans, £5 Ss.). Readers are reminded that this 
was the year during which President Eisenhower 
enunciated his doctrine embodying a new Middle 
East policy for the United States, when the Russians 
launched their first successful artificial earth satellite, 
and Marshal Bulganin, the Soviet Prime Minister 
(now no longer where he was), wrote mumerous 
letters on the subject of disarmament. At home, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan replaced Sir Anthony Eden as 
Prime Minister; two countries, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya, took their places as in- 
dependent states in the Commonwealth; the B.B. ie 
introduced its mew pattern of sound broadcasting; 
Sir Kenneth Clark ceased to be chairman of the 
Independent Television Authority and published 
his bock The Nude. 
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Six famous artists will 
teach you Water Colour 
by post. The Course is 
sheer joy, easy, inex- 
pensive. Recently, a 


_ pupil held an Exhibition 


I could 
PAINT’ 


of Water Colours he had produced during 
his lessons. It was financially successful and 


alike, 


- received enthusiastically by Press and Public 
Courses available for Beginners and . 


Adyanced Students in Sketching, Humorous 


drawing, Commercial Art, etc. 
illustrated Brochure shows how youn 
learn to draw and paint. Write today. 


The free 
can 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. TL47) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


TONE vitheiegual 


THE 


_ CHAPPELL CHAPLETTE | 


HEIGHT 
3 $6.8 "in. 


WIDTH 
4 ft. 4 in. 


ACTION 


Please send for beautifully 


of nearest Stockist 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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IVORY KEYS 
SCHW ANDER 


£199 cAsH 


or easy payments 


illustrated literature of. 
Chappell pianos and address 


\ pone ne cence ee See eee eden ne ENERO 


a 
Leigure in luxury 
Magnificence of setting and service... of 
hae! Torbay and rich semi-tropical gardens 
. of sun-bathed wide-windowed lounges 
"of superb cooking, charming rooms, golf, 


squash, tennis, bridge and nightly dancing ae 
You'll always remember the 


eon 


an jfockial 
TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


Write for brochure TL for full details 


THE ENGLISH HOTEL 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN MANNER - 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday, 
that gives you a clear | 
perspective on a whole 
week's news in _ 
fifteen minutes easy reading. 


Let The Observer put 
the world in your hands 
on Sunday 


*. 


What 

will you 

be worth 
this time 
next year? 
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BULK VENDING MEANS PROFIT 


Vast fields of Profit are emerging as a result of a trend towards AUTOMATION. 
*Already established with our famous PERFUME VENDING MACHINE we now 
have pleasure in introducing into the U.K. the most fabulous machine vending 


HAND BEAUTY CREAM. 


All women are beauty conscious and enormous CASH PROFITS are earned 
immediately from owning and operating a chain of automatic HAND CREAM 


AND PERFUME VENDORS. 


32, FRYSTON AVENUE 


ENENENEMEMEMNEAN 


WEST LONDON 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


: 4. i 
2/0 
income tax paid by the Society 


the equivalent of a gross yield (with income sagy3 0 
tax at the standard rate of 8/6d. in the £) of 73 “A 


No fixed term restrictions 


Withdrawal at one months notice 


A sound investment with a good return is offered by the 
West London Investment Building Society, established 
1879, on Share Accounts from £1 to £5,000. 


For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:- 


General Manager, C. MONTAGUE, F.A.C.C.A., F.B.S. 


West London Investment Building Society, 


199, Uxbridge Road, W.12. 


DIAM... «032s Samu etes wee Stes ety «oui Manna cdg odds ho a acute 
ADDRESS islets vnnsnsissessownsephanes Sgraieiit es sansoneteaede widedes 


SOOO OSES SOE HE HEE HEEEE EEE EEHHE EEE EEOHEOEEESESSEESSESESEEEEESOMSEEES 
‘ 


We have many splendid sites available and to early applicants 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and 
other principal cities and towns we can offer premier locations. 
Sites are found in the ladies’ room of Dance Halls, Cinemas, 
Restaurants, Clubs, Chain Stores, Hotels, Factories, Hospitals, 
Air, Bus and Rail Terminals and many other locations. 7 
Meet this powerful demand and be assured of a steady and 
dependable income. 

Machines dispense two famous brands of HAND CREAM and fone 
leading brands of PERFUME, and your nett profit the first 
time the machine empties almost pays its total cost. 

You owe it.to yourself to investigate this lucrative proposition. 
cost £37 and £65 respectively,and ten machines will earn a good and regular income, 


APPLICATIONS FROM MEN AND~WOMEN WILL BE DEALT WITH 
IN .STRICT ROTATION OF SITE LOCATIONS 


Write immediately 


THE BEAUTY AID VENDING COMPANY LTD. 


Machines 


IN YOUR AREA. * 


EAST CROYDON 


“THE. WEEK” 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by writing; 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase yéur income 
by learning how to write effectively 

. for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. 


FREE Send now for free folder, 
“What’s In It for You!” 
THE WRITER, 124, NEW 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading The Writer— 


AND SELL! 


PAINTINGS FROM THE 
NIARCHOS COLLECTION 


An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 
TILL 29 JUNE 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues. and Thurs. 10-8; Sun, 2-6 


ADMISSION 2/- 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


— (Covent Garden) 1858-1958 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
TILL 4 JUNE 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues. and Thurs. 10-8 


ADMISSION .1]- 


'WOODWORM 
1S GETTING READY... 


Any time now the adult ‘woodworm’ 
from furniture and structural timbers in millions of houses. 


in beetle form will be emerging 
This tiny 


beetle can fly and will lay up to 60 eggs on any suitable wood surfaces 


—and so the destruction goes on. 


RENTOKIL 


Check up in your home and if you see 
the tell-tale flight holes, brush and 


inject Rentokil—and stop the attack 


from spreading further. 


LARGE SCALE INFESTATIO N 


Where woodworm is discovered in 
structural timbers, it is wise to haye a 
Technical Expert carry out an inspec- 
tion. Much damage can be hidden 
from the untrained eye. Trained 
Specialists will exterminate all wood- 
worm and dry rot. This Service is 
operated from 40 Centres throughout 
the Country. ALL treatments carry a 


PROTECT AGAINST - 
WCODWORM 


New wood should be protected with 
RENTODYE, the insecticidal wood stain in 
9 popular shades. 
RENTOPOL, cream or wax, the only silicone 
polishes which protect against woodworm 
and at the same time give a long-lasting shine 
to furniture, floors, etc. 


Protect as you polish with 


RES eee 


Dept. L6, Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre 


20 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


OUTDOOR WOODWORK 


For garden fences, sheds, etc., use 
RENTOPRUF, the high quality ‘wood 
reservative available in Green, Black, 

rown and Clear, giving long-lasting 
Protection against insects and rot. 


fer Bedford Sq., London, W.C,1, LANgham 5455 
1. Please send me your free booklet on 


2. Please send me details of your 
GUARANTEED SERVICE. 
(Delete as required ) 
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iA SSPAPERING MADE EASIER 

YOU HAVE a large area to rub down with 
¢ paper, wrap it round a square block of 
It will make the paper much easier 


“to re and the rubbing down will be done 


Ni 


can be used wet. 
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~ Parcels’ 


> evenly, But if the surface itself is uneven, 


of an old car tyre would do. The rubber, 
ig more resilient, will shape itself to the 


_ When glasspapering a wooden surface, always 


rough the paint. 


2 A plaster wall can be rubbed. down without 


making a lot of dust if you buy glasspaper that 
The wall should be wiped 
down with a sponge afterwards (one of those 
synthetic, brick-shaped sponges is excellent for 
the purpose), Never press hard on the rubbing 
paper, especially if you are using a coarse grade, 
er you will scratch too deeply. Quick, light 
' strokes produce the best results. And use the 
finest grade to bring up a smooth surface on 
woodwork. 
J. P. Mostyn 


_ - A SIMPLE MENU 
‘Try this simple menu for the family, For ‘ Meat 


with 1 lb. mashed potato) 1 egg, and 2 oz. 
each of flour and breadcrumbs. Roll it out 
and cut it into squares, and fill with a filling of 


minced cold meat, well seasoned. Fold up the 


USED Be 


nember to go with the grain and never across © 
S , or you will cause scratches that will show up 


for four people, you make a‘ pastry ~ 


tecccls ? cornerways, dip them in flour, or egg 
and crumbs, and fry. It is a good way to use up 
the joint, and would go well with cauliflower. 
For golden mould, make a lemon jelly and 
leave until it is nearly set, Then beat in 3 well- 
mashed bananas, a little sugar, and 4 pt. of 
custard, and let it set. © 
CHRISTINE CANTI 


CLEANING GLASS VASES 


A listener asks how to clean long, 
narrow glass vases—too narrow to take a bottle- 
brush. I think a good soak in warm water and 
synthetic detergent would probably clean them, 


_ or the listener could try ammonia, I suggest put- 


' ting in enough water to come above the dis- 
colouréd part, and then adding a dash of house- 
hold ammonia—just enough to make the water 
smell sharply. If the vases are left over-night 
and then emptied and washed and rinsed, I 
think the glass should be clear again, Another 
method of cleaning vases is to use vinegar and 
tea-leaves, swirling them round in the glass. 

Another listener asks the best way to clean 

_chromium plate. In the ordinary way, this metal 


is very undemanding. It responds to a wipe 


with a damp cloth and-a rub with a soft dry 
one, If the surface looks a bit dingy, then a 
soapy wash and rinse and dry brightens it, If 
greasiness is the trouble, rub with a damp cloth 
plus a few drops of paraffin. Avoid using 
‘scratchy powders or harsh metal-polishes, You 
can buy -polish specially made for chromium, 
but I find 4 liquid silicone furniture polish is 


very | 


Housewife 


good, It is no use rubbing away at chromium if 
the plating has worn off. Re-plating is the only 
answer then, and the cost is reasonable: my 
local builder. charges me 17s. 6d. for re-plating 
a pair of sink taps. 
RvuTH DRew 


Notes on Contributors 


Davip THOMSON (page 883): Master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, since 1957; author 
of Europe since Napoleon, Two Frenchmen— 
Pierre Laval and Charles de Gaulle, etc. 

W. G, BEASLEY (page 886): Professor of the 
History of the Far East, London University; 
author of Great Britain and the Opening of 
Japan, ete.; has just returned from a visit to 
Japan 

Sir Victor. GODDARD, K.c.B. (page 887): 
Marshal, retired 1951; Principal of the College 
of Aeronautics, 1951-1954 

Max BELOoFF (page 891): Gladstone Professor 
of Government and Public Administration, 
Oxford University, since 1957; author of 
Foreign Policy and the Demwwcratic Process, 
The Age of Absolutism 1660-1815, etc. 

Marya MANNES (page 8937): radio and drama 
critic of The Reporter (New York) 

LuicI MENEGHELLO (page 895):. Lecturer in 
Italian, Reading University 

C. NorTHCOTE PARKINSON (page 898): Pro- 
fessor of History, Malaya University; author 
of Parkinson's Law or The Pursuit of 
Progress 


Crossword No. 1,461. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


6.45. By Babs 


book tokens, 


- value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d, respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, June 5. Ente should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tur LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. Im all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision i is final 
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The ten unclued words are proper names of individuals 
between whom there is a EB | link, The relevant 
actions of two of them, 18D. and 34A., are described in 
two quotations which run clockwise round the perimeter, 
their starting-points being indicated; the longer quotation 
has been shortened by the se capes ‘of two words, without 
detriment to the sense, Of the remaining lights one is an 
abbreviation, one a literary reference, one a geographical 
Mame, and one an abstract noun which, although a correct 
formation, is not in Chambers’s; the rest are normal, 


Me _ . CLUES—ACROSS 


_ 8. Room for a college window (5) 
~ 9. A 52 by another name (5) 
1. A scoundrel! Why > .(3) 
12. Early reciter’s accompaniment (4) 
13. Home of those laundry blues (9) 
~ 1%. A letter of Caeepererels (3) . 
A pew hat, presumably (4) 
ide an evit bent (4) 
21. Oats with water around (4) 
28, It keeps the bottom of the barrel in (10) 
30. Division is implied, and a faint odour shows the way (4) 
. Pillar in isolation 33) 
85, a fer back to a Frenchman for the pith of the matter (7) 
Ornament worn in one of two places (9) 
A stone from the Conqueror’s burial-place (4) 
~ 45, & dish picked up from a backward foreigner about ’51 
4. vessel is in for a pounding; find some way of 
shooting a line (6) 
w on pieces of laurel (6) 


% Here’s room for a fit of the sulks (7) 


smock i in sight! Strike sail! (4) 


DOWN 


. Three points to resort to (3) 
Beth has right direction (4) 
Uproot the tree and spread earth here (4) 
nstellation sounds on the decline (4) 
maker’s raw material? (3) 
extract? It scarcely rings true (6) 
s can made from it; thigh-armour too (4) 
tie not likely to arrest a Red Indian (S) 
of these is specially sacred (6) 


15. Endymion’s disease? (12) 

16. Cheeky (S$) 

19. Fosterchild strikes a lofty note (4) 

20. Not a word from his examinees (3) 

22. Dish picked up from a Mexican. Gracias, hombre! (6) 
24. Round (9) 

27. Adequate pay (4) 

29. A mess, but not an unsavoury one (4) 

32: Second letter needed to get a lot of people together (3) 
36. Not 32’s line (6) 

38. It comes at the tail end, that’s the trouble (3) 

41, Uncle Peter’s old name (5) 

42. Lean back for some brass (4) 

43. Winston. abstracted (5) 

. Theretofore and hereafter—the laureate’s religion (5) 
§. 46A’s a goner (4) 

48. He starts, in the larder and ends in the cellar (3) 

49. Do they céli@et bricabrac or paint Highland cattle? (3) 
51. Just a portion G) 


Solution of No. 1,459 


NOTES 


Answers and sources: 1D. would. we I, 7; 1R. throw. 
Jno, IV, 272i aw Oth. IV, 3; 2B. "shoes. WG, 23 
38R. Earth. R2, LU, 4R. price. dyn I, 45 SL. other. 
MND, I, 15 5R. Ady MwW, IV, 4; 6. Osier. R & J, 


Il, 3; 68. inter. Ham, IV, 5; 70. loser. MOV, II, 
TR. ships ne). 1. 4; BL. Dian’s. MND, IV, 1; eK: 
treaty. Cor, V, $;°9L. ninth. A & C, II, 5; 10L. petty. 
ise, V, S: OR. style. H6(1), IV, 7; ULL. Hagar. MoV, 
I, 5; 11D. wears. AYLI, II, 1; 13A. thou. JC, Ill, 4; 
iD. roses. R3, IV, 3; 14R. comer. oo, Ill, 3; 15R. 
sharp. HS, ILje; 168. blunt. ae, , 23 17. decks. 
TG, i; i: 184. curst, Shrew, 18R. lated. Mac, 
III, 3; 19L. shake. H8, V, 4; 9k, ‘Guyer, Fam, WV, 1: 
20L. brawl. ae II, 1 20R. cheat. WT, IV, 2; 211. 
score. ae 1; 22L. match, HS, I, 2; 231. acute. 
La, Tie 241. stand. ae I, 2; 24D. stale. Ham, 


} He 2 26L. beacly. A&C, Iv 
Quotation: ae TV... 3. 


1st prize: Miss M. B. Green (London, W.1); 2nd 
prize: Miss P. M. Jeffery (London, S.W. 18); 3rd 
prize: Mrs. E. Green (Doncaster). 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled: thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED: POSTAL” ‘TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, - CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.; ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and ,commercial 
exams,; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee .of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ALBANS 
or call’ 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


and— 
learn as you do it — 

At last! Here’s YOUR opportunity to own 
a magnificent Hi-Fi—at two-thirds of the 
normal price—plus all the fun of building it 
yourself!...Units include beautifully-styied 
contemporary cabinet, high-qualityamplifier, 
4-speed auto-change record player, twin 
speakers and tape recorder—they’re easy to 
assemble—no experience needed—and our 
instructional service teaches you all about 
Hi-Fi—as you build! Emistructor equip- 
ment also available for Television.... 
Send NOW for FREE brochure on this 
wonderful value in Hi-Fi enjoyment ! 


“EMISTRUCTOR” 
E.M.I. INSTITUTES 
(Dept. H.F.183) London, W.4, 


Associated with *‘ His Master’s Voice”’ etc. 
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THECLYISTENER 


Now ALL TEN OF 
| THESE SUPERB 
Jesu, Joy. of Man's Desiring. 


COMPLETE RECORDINGS 
neeryenaraptatsch essing: J) ON ONE UNIQUE LP. 
‘Little Oratory of Brompton Oratory. MASTER DISC FOR A 
MERELY NOMINAL 
FRACTION OF ITS 
NORMAL PRICE 
AND VALUE 


Overture from The 


PURCEL Indian Queen. London 


Mozart Players, Harry Blech conducting. 


Trumpet Concerto (Finale). 


HAYDN Orchestra of Vienna State 


Opera, Hans Swarowsky conducting. Trumpet solo: 
Adolph Holler. 


Ave Maria. Maria 


SCHUBER Korchinska, 


harp; Cecil Aronowitz, viola. 


MENDELSSOHN 


Reformation Symphony (5th) (Andante). London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Eugene Goossens 
conducting. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Chanson Triste. Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera, Hans Sandauer conducting. 


INC, 
P.T. 


All C.C; records are unconditionally 
guaranteed made of the identical 
raw materials and pressed to the 


Souvenir de Paganini. 
Mile. Livia Rev, piano, 


CHOPIN 


identical high standards used by all 
major record labels all over the 
world. 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE ? 


CLASSICS CLUB employs the 
fabulous new method of vari- 
able-pitch groove cutting, enab- 

: ling spectacularly 
more playing time 
|| per side. This scien- 
i tific advance plus the 
Club’s direct-to-buyer 
distribution, allows the 
L.P. buying public to 
YW purchase recerds at prices 
f y substantially below conven- 
mone” 7 % Y tional prices. New> members 
ABSOLUTELY FREE = W often write us that they gasp and 

= ~ wonder at the monthly bargains 

FROM RISK 3 pe they are offered, from which they 
Tonstat thousarids of pe are free to make their own selections, 
CLASSICS CLUB members without even being under-obligation to 
buy their records every month (but without obli- buy anything, pledge anything, or pay any- 
gation at any time to buy.any record) at a mere thing. And membership is absolutely FREE. 
fraction of shop prices. And-to prove to you abso- . - 


lutely and-conclusively how valuable Club non- Whittle Tam the 
obligational membership is, we want you, entirely B editor of CLASSICS 
at OUR risk, to listen to, judge, and criticise (if you CLUBNEWS. Under 
can) CLASSICS CLUB records in the comfort of my.“ brilliant, pro- 
YOUR OWN HOME. 


i vocative and witty” 
PLEASE POST WHOLE COUPON BELOW 


TRY OUR 


Dance of the Apprentices. 


WAGNER Saxon State Orchestra, 


Rudolf Kempe conducting. 


Norwegian Dance No. 2. Leipzig 


GRIEG Radio Symphony Orchestra, 


Gerhard Wiesenhitter conducting, . 


DONIZETTI 2: c22:i72 ton. 
Don Pasquale. 
Agostino Lazzari, tenor. With members of the 
Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan, 
La Rosa Parodi conducting. 


ly, has grown to be 
must-reading for all 
members’ of* the 
; : 3 ta British LP. buying 
public. Although it is quite priceless, it costs 
absolutely nothing, 


And [esa Purchase Tax tor +. help 


make all this possible, CLASSICS CLUB 
standard price of 14/6 per complete sym- 
phony or concerto includes P.T, of 4/2 per 
record only, instead of up to !2/- per record 
P.T. paid by other methods of distribution, 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


the Orchestra of the Vienna State ore": the 
Orchestre de |’Opera de Paris, the Orchestra 
of La Scala di Milano, the London Mozart 
Players and l’Orchestre de |’Association des 
Concerts Lamoureux, etc., are only a few of 
the fifty leading world orchestras, conducted 
by such eminent names as Goossens, Blech, 
Leibowitz, Swoboda and Rudolf Kempe, 
recorded on CLASSICS CLUB discs, 


Try one, two or three more discs from some of our 


j ; current selections. ‘ 


TEST 
CLASSICS CLUB 


127 Kensal Road, London, W.10 


Yes, I’ll try the blindfold test, Send me the 
facts. And | want to join CLASSICS CLUB - 
“on trial’’ for one month only without cost 
or obligation or risk whatever. | want, strictly 
on approval, to listen to the records | have 
marked in thé privacy of my own home, and 
to judge for myself that they are the equal in 
all regards to full price records sold through 
normal methods of distribution. If 1am not 
delighted my money will be refunded 
unconditionally by return of post. 

| enclose cheque/P.O. for 14/6 for each 
record marked ¥V plus I/- postage and 
packing cost, 


TEN GREAT WORKS MASTER}DISC 


12. BEETHOVEN [7] 9. MENDELSSOHN [7] 


BLINDFOLD 


BEETHOVEN Pastoral SyMPphony..ssresseseeseeee (12) 
TCHAIKOVSKY 4th Symphonyss..sessseeceneeee (15) 
BACH Brandenburg Concertos FBBiggerceee (1) 


eo. f © © fF ¢ hmm UDG 


15. TCHAIKOVSKY[7] 40. SCHUBERT [71] MENDELSSOHN Midsummer Night’s Dream (9) 
I. BACH [7] 8. HAYDN Ca] SCHUBERT Trout Quintet.....ccsssssssssnseeseeeess (40) 
Add 25/- for HAYDN 46th & 96th Symphonies....vssesssseeneee (8) 
MY FAIR LADY 25/- | jay Fair cult 
08 ‘at 
And MY FAIR LADY, too. 
Hubert Gregg, Elizabeth Larner, 
E John Slater, plus full supporting cast, and 
IAI cies cconnoegensontbesbolniglis testes vspteesptesinchsadsbel eats the augmented Knightsbridge Theatre 
Orchestra and Chorus, Johnnie Gregor 
conducting, in the most onchaaas an 
hilarious version on “record”, The gift L.P. 
PD DRESS. 2s casccestchiahacBlbsabeshaesbikporeeecomsiceasbceisnest of the century. Performance time? Almost 


40 minutes! Club price? Yes, 25/- only. 
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UNIVERSITY — 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE - 

For over 70 years U,C.C., with its staff of highly 


qualified Tutors, has successfully prepared students 
for examinations, Expert tuition is provided forg 


General Certificate 
of Education 


London (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, of 
Direct Entry to Degree), Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern Universities, and others, ; 


London Univ. Degrees 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, LAW, ete. 
Low fees, payable by instalments if desired. 
%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
(SS Ee 
SS 


YOUR PEN 
CAN PAY FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAY 


Wherever you take your holiday 
this year, your pen can pay the 
cost—and more! More. and 
more papers and magazines are 
interested in articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The 
mind when in fresh surround- 


, 


ings develops an alertness and 
stores up material which the 
trained writer can always use. 
If you feel attracted to any 
form of writing, you should 
seek the School’s advice. The 
free book “Writing for the 
Press” makes no extravagant 
promises but describes moder- 
ately the methods of the School 
and shows how you can enter a 
field that is open to all. The fees 
are low—advice is free from 


CHIEF SEGRETARY 
LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM 

19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1 

GRO 8250 


GRAYS > 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
Member of Building Societies Association 


Assets £2,500,000 
INCREASED INTEREST RATES 


FIXED TERM SHARES | 
OR DEPOSITS 


£100-£5,000 for minimum 
TWO YEARS 


sHARES4}% DEPOSITS 3390 
(Society paying Income Tax) 


These rates are payable to individuals 
and not to limited companies 


H.P.JAGGARD,F.LC.S.(Secretary) 
22 New Road, Grays, Essex 


‘—ar> 


